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HOURS BEFORE ETERNITY 
Erskine Caldwell 


I 

In the chill frost of winter I left Memphis and rode on the outside of 
freight cars all the way to the Atlantic. The nights were so cold that my 
fingers froze around the iron bars and at daybreak each morning I had to 
bite them away with my teeth. The joints of my fingers broke sometimes 
when I bit them from the iron and the flesh cracked to the bone like the 
deep cut of a sharp knife. When I got to Charleston I worked all night 
in a dairy and drank the warm foam of the new white milk and all day 1 
sat in my room at the boarding house and waited for the coming of the 
first blossoms on the magnolia trees. 


Il 
Men who worked with their hands and backs were proud of their male 
strength when they ran shouting in naked strides to their women but 
those with soft damp fingers were so ashamed of themselves that they 
whispered in halting negatives and tried to cover their vulgarity with 


towels. 
II 


Early in summer I went inland again and worked with a carnival that 
moved each week from one town to the next. At night I slept in my 
clothes and in the morning I could never find any water to wash my face 
and hands. = 


When the woman who told fortunes went crazy we had to carry her to 
another tent and cut her throat. 
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Vv 
I had to take care of the children of the women who danced in the 
Forty-Nine and start fights to make crowds gather in front of the 
gambling tents and lower the girl twenty feet into the ground when it was 
time for her to give the pit dance. Once a week two other men and myself 
washed the fat lady and rubbed salt between her legs and under her arms. 


VI 
When my leg was broken the carnival left me behind and went to the 


next town. 
VII 


Hour after hour I could see time coming toward me and each moment 
when next I looked it was going away again. While it was passing 
through me I could feel the taste of it in my mouth and my fingers 
trembled with the breath of it. 

VIII 

By the goodness of God I saw for a moment in a crowd the quick 
beauty of a girl’s face and my eyes were blinded by its eagerness. The 
passionate warmth of her face and breast stunned me with the pain that 
feels like a lightning stroke. As soon as I could see again I looked and saw 
a scar on my eyes. The scar was an etching of the beauty I had seen and 
when tears had tried but could not wash its lines away I saw it framed 
in colors like the rainbow. 

1D.¢ 

All day and most of the night I walked in every street I could find and 
looked for the girl I had seen. I stopped a lot of men and asked them if 
they had seen a girl like that but after I had told them of her eagerness 
all of them laughed and said God would be a fool to make a woman with 


passion like hers. 
x 


Then after a while I went to my room and closed my eyes and cried 
because I had seen her. When I could open my eyes again I remembered 
that I had not found her and then I cried and cried until I could not see. 


XI 
When I went out into the street nobody knew what had happened in 


their town. 
XII 


I walked into the country again and worked among negroes on a farm. 
The white man made us sweat from sun-up till dark and he would not let 
us stop for a drink of water. 

XII 


Without the painful hunger my body had always known my soul would 
have died for lack of food. 
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XIV 
When we had finished the work in the fields the man took me to his 
house and found something else for me to do. He kept a negro woman to 
cook his meals but after I had done all the work there was to do he said 
that I would have to cook my own food. He handed me a cup of flour 
and a piece of fat meat and a few potatoes and gave me permission to use 
his cooking stove. The negro woman helped me when he was not looking 


but she was afraid of him too. ak 


The negro girl that he told me to bring him would not come to his 
house and I went back and told him so. He told me to harness a mule and 
follow him. We went down to the cabin where the girl was and he brought 
her outside and dropped her in the yard. While he put a trace chain 
around her waist I backed the mule and hooked the chain to the single- 
tree. When we were ready to go he kicked the mule in the belly and 
broke off a hunk of chewing tobacco. The negro girl was dragged behind 
the mule to the house and when we got there I helped him take her inside. 
He forged the chain around her and spiked it to the floor. When I went 
to sleep I could hear the rattling of the chain and when I woke up it was 
rattling again. The girl cried all the time but he would not let her go 


home. 
XVI 


Once that winter one of the negroes said he was too sick to work so we 
killed him with a shotgun and buried him in the manure pile. 


XVII 
The man brought another negro girl to the house but she had greased 
her body with lard and when he took off her clothes he could not hold her. 


XVIII 
On Sundays and days when it rained he locked the hounds in the barn- 
yard and poured turpentine over them and watched them run until they 


could run no more. 
XIX 


The night when he heated the iron pokers and began burning pictures 
on the girl’s legs with them one of the negro men and I took two shot- 
guns and killed him. After we had broken the chain around the girl’s 
waist we ran all night until we reached the town. 


xx 
I began searching again for the girl whose eager face I had first seen 
in the crowd. No one could ever know how lonely I felt without her. 


6.41 
A man told me that he knew where she lived and I ran to the house but 
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when I got there I found several other men waiting and giving an old 
woman some money. As soon as she would let me I gave her my money 
and ran up the stairs to the room where the girl sat waiting on the bed. 
I looked at her and thanked God I had not found the girl I wanted to 
find because when I saw the purple sores that sank into her yellowed flesh 
I would have killed her had she been the one that I wanted more than I 


did anything else in the world. 
XXII 


A man downstairs was telling the old woman how he kept people out 
of his watermelon patch. No matter what he said the old woman laughed 
as if she had just heard the funniest thing in all her life. I sat down in a 
chair and looked at the girl a while and then I left her. 


XXIII 
Here in this city men bathed themselves every day and the women some- 
times bathed three or four times but none of them ever smelled as nice 
as the youngest colt or even the oldest horse. When I took a bath once or 
twice a year I always regretted it for several months afterward. 


XXIV 
I could have been a giant but thoughts made me weak. 


XXV 
In the country again I saw some people camping on a bluff above the 
river. While the men fished in the muddy water the women lay in ham- 
mocks squeezing pimples on each other’s face. 


XXVI 
An albino lived by himself in a shack on the top of a hill and nobody 
would go near him. When he went to the store at the crossroad the men 
went outside and waited until he left. They said he took his eyeballs out 
on dark nights and held them in his hands before him so that he could see 
around trees and around the corners of his house. 


XXVII 
There was a buzzard there with a sheep bell tied around its neck. 
When the buzzard came near a house the people in it strangled the 
youngest child and buried it on a Friday so the other children could not 
plot against their parents and grandparents and kill them while they slept. 


XXVIII 
In the swamp near the river where the still was running several men 
got into an argument. One of them said every time you lie with a negro 
woman you got a drop of negro blood in vour veins. The other man called 
him a liar and said the bible says it is better in the sight of God for a 
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man to spill his seed in the belly of a whore than it is to spill it upon the 
ground. Another man said like so much hell that’s in the bible! and then 
the three men shot at each other until all of them bled to death. 


XXIX 
When I was in the country where trees grew in forests and where men 
cultivated green plants in the earth I felt that I was a part of the roots 
that lived. When I went into a city and saw the stores where men sweated 
over the selling of things and where men became angry at each other over 
the trading of soiled money I knew by the shifting of the wind that the 
bodies of these men were rotting between the walls they had so carefully 


built for themselves. 
xxx 


Again I went everywhere I could in search of the girl whose eager face 
I had glimpsed in the crowd and each step I took through the streets 
guided me in a hopeless circle. I knew no other girl I saw could ever be 


the woman that she was. 
RK 


I worked all week helping to build a dam across the river and on Satur- 
day night went into the city with one of the other laborers. With the 
money we had made during the week we gambled with dice in a pool 
room and drank cheap whiskey. Sunday night we bought several more 
bottles of the whiskey and hired two women to spend the night with us. 
When I got up at five o'clock the next morning to go back to work at the 
dam I woke the other man and told him to get dressed. He got up and 
looked at himself in the mirror a while and took another drink from a 
bottle. I told him to hurry. He shouted as loudly as he could that god- 
damn God has been nipping at my heels ever since I was ten years old! 
and then he grabbed his pistol and shouted look out! I’m going to kill the 
son of a bitch! The bullet went into his head and he fell across the bed 
and then rolled to the floor. The woman who had slept with him got up 
and said one more poor fool got by the Monday morning blues. 


XXXII 
I saw a boy who looked as if he were my son but I did not know what 


name to call him by. 
XXXII 


Late at night I saw how beautiful the day could never be. 


XXXIV 
It was after midnight when I saw the woman climb through the win- 
dow of the house and run across the street where two men were waiting 
in an automobile for her. She sat down on the back seat with one of the 
men and he took off her nightgown and they rode out into the country 
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ee 
for nearly two hours. When they came back to the house the woman put 


on her nightgown and climbed through the window and lay down beside 
her husband in the bed she left. The man who drove the automobile came 
to the house after her almost every night and occasionally he came as 
many as four times. 
XXXV 
I never knew why I was different from other men until I had a dream 
one night and somebody told me that I was descended from Jesus Christ. 


XXXVI 
When the daily temperature was sometimes 100 degrees in the shade 
and often more than that the heat of the midday sun was maddening. 


XXXVII 
Nearly everybody said they wanted to go to heaven when they died but 
I said I wanted to stay here. 
XX XVIII 
I could not go anywhere but that I was forever seeing the sad faces of 
men who had never become male. These men went in and out of all the 
moving picture shows they could find and they were delighted with the 
things they saw there but they were afraid to feel the breath on a woman’s 
lips and to caress the softness of her thighs. None of them would ever go 
into a house where women waited and the whores sat by the windows 
cursing the, perverted and castrated race. If I had been a preacher I 
would have stood in the pulpit and prayed each Sunday O God give us 
a city where men stalk the streets day and night in search of a woman’s 
scent. A city O God where women scream when a man looks at them 
and run to their husbands for protection. O God we beg of you in our 
prayer to be spared a city of emasculate men for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


XXXIX 

Two men were telling dirty stories to each other and I knew then that 
God could forgive profanity but that vulgarity was certain to make 
them damned. 

<i 

On moonlight nights I went into the country and looked at a man on 
top of the highest hill. While I watched him from the other side of the 
river he ran as hard as he could and jumped as high as he could as if he 
were trying to get someplace up above. One night while I was watching 
him run and jump he did go up and the last I saw of him again he was 
on the other side of the moon. I was afraid to tell people what had hap- 
pened there because I knew they would have thought that I was lying. 


en 
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XLI 
When I went to my bed and lay down upon it at night I could not 
sleep because I was always fevered by the thirst for knowing what men 
and women would do on the earth when I was dead. Just before day- 
break each morning but while there was still no light I forgot about the 
people who would be alive then and thought of my own self in that 
everlasting silence of darkness. 
XLII 
I could never forget the agony I saw on a woman’s face while she 
stood in the doorway of her home. Her body was covered with the tired 
creases of labor and beneath her skin was the pain of hunger and love that 
gave it the texture of hopelessness. Her withered hands were reaching for 
something that she could never feel. 


XLII 
Late in the evening I saw a man become angry and beat a dog with a 
stick until it lay lifeless in the street. 


XLIV 
Suddenly I heard two women talking to each other about the children 
they had had. One of them said I would gladly suffer the rest of my life 
to have my children and the other woman said she had made herself bar- 
ren. I knew then that the birth of a child never brought such pain as a 
mother dying. 
XLV 
After trying so hard to find her and after asking everybody in the 
streets if she had been seen I at last gave up all hope of ever finding the 
girl whose eager face I had found in the crowd for a moment that day. 


XLVI 
I had no place to go and nothing now to do. Almost every man I saw 
had some one who loved him and they were happy together. 


XLVII 

It was not night yet but I lay down on my bed and closed my eyes for 
a while. When I opened them I saw her standing in the door looking at 
me with all the eagerness I had ever hoped to find again on her face. She 
was coming closer and closer to me all the time and her body throbbed 
with eagerness like my own pulse-beat. When she came within reach of 
my hands I touched her and then suddenly there was a swelling in her 
breasts and hips as if bees had stung her and burst the cloth that bound 


her all around. 
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XLVIII 
We stood close to each other while I cursed God for his cruelty in giv- 
ing her such passion. 
xix 
Then I fell on my knees and prayed and I thanked God that he had 
made her as she was and that he had named her Florence because in the 
warm honeysuckle air that lay over my bed I felt her come and cuddle 
around me and the fragrance of the bloom made my heart race as ex- 
citedly as her eagerness was. We both knew now why God had made her 
with such passion and me a man because I had the strength of a giant 
with her but the soft magic of her arms and legs in love around me was 
the joy that I remember. 
L 
In these arms I held a dream sweeter than sleep could ever bring. 


LI 
I sat up and looked down beside me in the morning and she lay cold 
and still and the eagerness of her she had left for me to keep in memory 
of the world we had seen. In the fingers of her hand that lay between us 
I found the wilted blossom of a rose and after a while I knew she had 
brought it with her and held it close in her hand while we breathed to- 
gether the last fragrance of the flower. 


LI 

The death of the girl I had loved was the autumn’s ruthless harvest of 
my youth. I was a man now by the pain of the severance of her body 
from the field we tilled and the passing of my immaturity. The days when 
I stood over the slow decay of her body were like the sacking of husked 
grain in storage far from the land where the seed were sown. Soon per- 
haps I would be chewed in the belly of the world but never again would 
my seed swell in the warm soil and push tender sprouts virgin into the 
air above. I looked down at myself and my eyes stung with the salt of 
dried tears as I saw the shriveled pod and wilted stalk that had breathed 
in the fertile warmth. When I grasped it tightly in my hands to feel for 
the last time the seed that had given me roots in the soil its disintegrated 
husk crumbled in my fingers and fell to the earth. 


LUI 
And now I knew I would always be alone in the world. 
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GEORGES LINZE 
Donal McKenzie 


the words are swift and clean: 

small birds 

dawn-silver pale pure blue 

bright birds 

for breaking quietly the heart 

(the mind dies into terrible stone) : 

little birds 

for whom the dew is utterable: 

your words 

flung swiftly sweet down robust vastnesses . . - 


your thoughts 

(gay child-thoughts riding 

bareback galloping gayly the unworded 
universals ) 

are a shimmer of steel sweeping the amazed air. 


there is in you something 

of furrows in the wet spring of 
wild bright plunging 

pistons 

and of sunlight smoothness. 


you are a child running 

fleet in the sharp mist of morning 

(naked feet in zestful stinging grass) 

a little child 

gone gathering wonders for a wise delight. 


with certain sudden sentences 


you startle 
you playfully undo our careful world. 
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ENFANCES' 
Georges Hugnet 


I 
Enfances aux cent coins de ma mémoire 
si ma memoire est l’oeuvre de la passion, 
enfances décimées par les nuits 
si les nuits ne sont qu’une maladie du sommeil, 
je vous poursuis avant de dormir, sans hate. 
Sans hate, mais plié sous des taches ingrates, 
téte nue et transpirant de fievre, 
je vous mesure au trajet de la vie 
et vos insoumissions, enfances, sont muettes, 
enfances si l’enfance est ce silence 
ou gravement déja s’installe la mort 
et si ma main n’a pas retrouvé sa solitude, 
et c’est avouer que je vous laisse libres 
hors de mon destin que d’autres voulurent court, 
a vos robes d’indienne, a vos plaisirs sanguins. 


2 
Enfance dans la laine 
en dépit des semaines, 
enfance dans la rue 
sans adieu et sans mal 
et jouant avec le hasard, 
au rire des cotonniers 
comparez vos corps nus, 
enfance dans la cour 
avec des oiseaux comme des chiens 
annongant les voleurs sans talent, 
j'ai vécu cette enfance 
et tant d’autres encore, 
ayant du sang mélé de nord 
et de midi, ici et 1a, 
ou je naquis et oi je voyageai 
et tous les noms sont la 
au courant de invisible 
et de ce que l’amour n’a pas brouillé. 


* Enfances: illustrated by Picasso, Marcoussis, Tchelitcheff i 
published by Editions Jeanne Bucher. ae ia ee ia 
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POEM PRITTEN ON PFANCES OF 
GEORGES HUGNET 


Gertrude Stein 


I 

In the one hundred small places of myself my youth, 

And myself in if it is the use of passion, 

In this in it and in the nights alone 

If in the next to night which is indeed not well 

I follow you without it having slept and went. 

Without the pressure of a place with which to come unfolded 
folds are a pressure and an abusive stain 

A head if uncovered can be as hot, as heated, 

to please to take a distance to make life, 

and if resisting, little, they have no thought, 

a little one which was a little which was as all as still, 

Or with or without fear or with it all, 

And if in feeling all it will be placed alone beside 

and it is with with which and not beside not beside may, 

Outside with much which is without with me, and not an Indian 
shawl, which could it be but with my blood. 


2 

A little a little one all wooly or in wool 

As if within or not in any week or as for weeks 

A little one which makes a street no name 

without it having come and went farewell 

And not with laughing playing 

Where they went they would or work 

it is not that they look alike with which in up and down as 
chickens without dogs, 

Coming to have no liking for a thief which is not left to have away, 

To live like when 

And very many things 

Being with me with them 

with which with me 

whoever with and born 

and went as well 

Meant, 

Five which are seen 

And with it five more lent. 

As much as not mixed up, 

With love. 
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3 
J’ai parlé de tant d’années 
que la mémoire a ornées 
de ce qu’inventérent leurs complices. 
Mes souliers n’étaient point usés 
d’une course au soleil 
dans les places ot seules 
les ombres des arbres prouvaient des arbres 
qui ne cachaient pas du soleil. 
Alors on criait et la main alors 
réfléchissait et se sentait cruelle. 
Je joue, je suis fort, 
ma faim me donne raison. 
L’amour déja et ses dons 
naissaient avec le sang. 
J'ai battu mes pensées et les bois: 
partout les filles trouvaient des prétextes 
a ne rien passer sous silence, 
des prétextes a lever leur jupe pour apprendre 
et leur rire étaite donné au mauvais éleve, 
gagné par lui au temps du premier tabac. 
Restait a prouver |’irrémédiable: 
le visage masqué par l’inconnu, sans peur, 
des heures elles restaient a genoux 
devant les garcons déculottés 
et les chiens ne s’en allaient pas. 
Mon sexe se souvient ici 
de ses premiers soupirs. 


Rien a cacher, 

je le dis a tous: 

mon sexe a respiré 

entre leurs mains moites. 


Je suis dans mon droit, 

on m’a trahi si fidélement. 
J’ai payé le prix des mots 

et ce n’est pas un amusement. 
Un oiseau, m’a-t-on dit, 

a passé entre le ciel et moi. 
On ne m’a pas parlé de toi, 
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3 
I often live with many months with years of which I think 
and they as naturally think well of those 
My littlest shoes which were not very much without that care 


left there 


shade. 


where I would like the heat 
and very nearly find that trees have many little places that make 


which never went away when there was sun 

In a way there were cries and it was felt to be the cruelest yet 
I am very happy in my play 

and I am very thirsty in hunger 

Which is not what is always there with love 

And after all when was I born. 

I can touch wood and. think 

I can also see girls who were in finding 

and they will laugh and say 

And yes say so as yes as yes with woe 

And now they with me think and love love that they told with 


hide and even 


It is as if all fields would grow what do they grow, tobacco 


even so, 


And they will not delight in having had, 

Because after no fear and not afraid, 

they have been having that they join as well, 

And always it is pretty to see dogs. 

It is no double to have more with when they met and in began 


who can. 


There is very little to hide, 
When there is everything beside 
And there is a well inside 

In hands untied. 


4 
I follow as I can and this to do 
With never vaguely that they went away 
I have been left to bargain with myself 
and I have come not to be pleased to see 
They wish to watch the little bird 
Who flew at which they look 
They never mentioned me to it, 
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j’ai cessé d’écouter, j’ai feint 
de découvrir un incendie 
dans la substance de ton oeil. 
Les animaux sont beaux 
parce qu’ils sont nus. 

A Vintérieur aussi. 


Tout ce que j’ai tu, 

le partage de la conscience, 
tout ce qui s’est dérobé, 

le perpétuel et le visible, 

et quelque adieu nocturne, 
notre premier dialogue, 

la croissance des graines, 

tun n’avais rien d’autre au front 
que le sable de la mémoire 

au fil de l’eau ow j’ai lavé 

ma pensée et ainsi de suite, 

a tes pieds l’histoire de la terre 
et quelque chose de trés rare 
que je ne connaissais pas, 
enfance prédite par la magnésie. 


6 
Dénombrée 1|’éxigence, 
dénommée la fallace, 
les grands se sont trompés 
en fondant une famille. 


L’enfance est née de l’enfance 
dans l’indifférence surmontée 
et longuement vécue 


sortira sa parole. 


Quelque erreur insolite. 
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I stopped to listen well it is a pleasure to see a fire which does 
not inspire them to see me 

I wish to look at dogs 

Because they will be having with they wish 

To have it look alike as when it does 


5 

Everything is best of all for you which is for me. 

I like a half of which it is as much 

Which never in alone is more than most 

Because I easily can be repaid in difficulty of the hurry left 

Between now not at all and after which began 

It could be morning which it was at night 

And little things do feed a little more than all 

What was it that was meant by things as said 

There is a difference between yet and well 

And very well and when there was as much which is as well as 
more 

And it is very likely made away again 

Very nearly as much as not before 

Which is as better than to have it now 

Which it is taken to make my blood thin. 


6 


It is very likely counting it as well 

Named not alas but they must iend it for 

In welcome doubt which they need for deceit 
They face a little more than most and made it. 
They will be born in better than at least 

with not at all relieved and left away a little said 
Which is not with made not useless. 

Unless is used with where like what. 
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7 
Ai-je longtemps rapproché 
de mon appétit 
ces empereurs qui cachent 
leur tendresse peinte? 


Recouvert de mon sang 

ces livres d’enfants fouettées ? 
Et tout ce plaisir avec feu 
puis bien plus vite 


avec une écoliére sans devoir 
ou les copiant sur l’ennui, 
noire des taches de 1’écriture 
et blanche de percale, 


a cause de l’amour 

qu’on joue sous les tables, 
tapis jusqu’au sol, 

par les aprés-midi sans mere. 


8 


Tu doutais de toi 4 compter les jours 

qui te séparaient d’un ennui habitable 

et tu te criais avant de courir: 

j’ai ma téte et j’ai ma voie. 

Il ne faut pas répondre a l’enfance. 
Enfance, il y avait des mots et des présences 
que tu n’osais pas t’avouer 

et l’ombre t’accablait de ses malédictions. 
Le soleil t’avait donné cette ombre 

cette ombre pour aimer et pour te conquérir. 
Tu chantes pour oublier cette conquéte, 

ton départ et celui des clartés nomades. 
Mais alors, tu te couchais des semaines 

en feignant d’étre malade 

et si l’on criait comme aux révolutions 

tu étais sire de ta fiévre puerpérale: 

le doute s’installait en toi magnifiquement 
avec l’amour. 


9 
Me voici lourd de circonstances, 
profond dans mes appétits 


-—_—_eoo eee eee 
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7 

A very long a little way 

They have to have 

In which array 

They make it wring 

Their tendering them this. 

It is whatever originally read read can be two words smoke can 
be all three 

And very much there were. 

It is larger than around to think them little amiably 

What is it said to incline learnt and places it as place 

as which were more than the two made it do. 

Remember not a color. 

Every little boy has his own desk. 


8 


Who leaves it to be left to like it less 

which is to leave alone what they have left 

They made it act as if to shout 

Is when they make it come away and sit. 

Nobody need say no nor yes. 

They who had known or which was pressed as press 
They might with thought come yet to think without 
With which it is to like it with its shell, 

A shell has hold of what is not withheld 

It is just as well not to be well as well 
Nevertheless 

As when it is in short and long and pleasure 

It is a little thing to ask to wait 

It is in any kind of many chances 

They like it best with all its under weight 

And will they miss it when they meet its frame, 

A frame is such that hours are made by sitting 

Rest it in little pieces 

They like it to be held to have and hold 

Believe me it is not for pleasure that I do it. 


9 
Look at me now and here I am 
And with it all it is not preparation, 


on 
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et mon intelligence est animale. 

J’avais compris d’une facgon ou d’une autre 
qu’on put rester des heures devant l’amour. 
Les promenades devant le dernier train 
n’empéchaient pas d’aimer et davantage. 
L’enfance et l’enfance de la poitrine, 

les belettes en parlent entre elles. 

Je ne capitule pas devant vos avantages, 
j’appelle et ma voix va droit, 

ou tu m’entends, m’entends-tu ? 

J’ai quitté ma chemise ancienne 

et nu devant mon 4ge je sais, 

je sais que tu m’entends 

comme tu dois m’entendre, avec joie, 

parce que je parle de ma solitude 

et de ma solitude a la tienne 

et qu’entre l’une et l’autre de ces cités infaillibles 
il y a une houle qui va et qui vient, 

tout ce que le parole désenchante. 

Devant témoin je parlerai de cela 

et de ceci qui me tient au mouillage 
malgré le vent, les courants et la marée. 
Mon tangon est ta pensée, 

ta pensée una manie étrangére a la séduction. 
J’ouvre de mes audaces brulées 

la pulpe du silence, cent fois par nuit, 

je contourne l’édifice de notre dédain 

et j’entre par la porte de l’accident. 


se) 


Enfance apprise dans les livres d’aventures, 
enfance en but au miracle des mécaniques, 
enfance sans lecture des mauvais livres, 
enfance sans réve et préférant la vie 

ou tu mettais ta lumiére d’anarchie, 
enfance montée dans l’amour des batailles 
et dans la haine des régles et des soldats, 
enfance silencieuse dont la rebellion 

si blanche s’augmentait de blancs calculs, 
enfance qui complotais un théatre 

ou jouait la peine de mort son role 

de gestes graves appris par la révolte, 


OC > ee 
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They make it never breathless without breath 

And sometimes in a little while they wait. 

Without its leaving. 

It is mine to sit and carefully to be thought thorough 
Let it be said that it is said let me alone, 

You alone have a way to think and swim, 

Leave it as well 

And noises have no other. 

It is in their refrain that they sing me. 

It just can happen so. 


10 
Did he hear it when it was as said 
And did he sing it when he sang a song 
And did he like it when it was not said 
And did he make it when he went along 
There is a little doubt without which meant 
That he did go that he went that he was not sent, 
Who could send whom 
Which went which way where 
It is alike that they say that this is so 
In any little while more may be most 
Most may be most and best may be most best 
It is at once a very little while 
That they eat more when many are more there 
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enfance qui contenais la beauté des déserteurs, 
enfance que dire de plus de ton enfance, 

sous le front des inductions, ferme, 

je te vis en moi et n’ai point changé 

et je puis médire de mon angoisse, 

maudire toutes les tares du désespoir. 

Ma poitrine si blanche contre le cauchemar 
et cette inégalité font que je puis vivre. 


LE 


Voici que la maladie me donne une voix plus forte: 
je suis malade, je suis grand: on m’a vole, 

tout le monde est 1a et je suis en colere, 

les splendeurs de la maladie battent contre mes cotes. 
Mes bras ont bruni et l’enfance sent la viande. 
Dans une ville lointaine ma téte solitaire, 

par dela les murs ma voix qui frappe, 

au-dessus de ma téte mon bras veineux, 

mes amis furent jugés au tribunal de l’enfance. 
L’indifférence des victimes pése sur l’injustice 

et celles qu’on n’éxécute pas nous méprisent. 

Mais la maladie me rend invulnérable, 

lachement j’aurais pu rire ou me tuer moi-méme. 
J’ai appelé les noms, puis a bout de coeur 

jai craché sur le reste ne valant pas ma violence, 
sur alors d’avoir de droit de parler et de vivre, 

le droit d’étre dans mon tort par plaisir, 

comme la peste et la famine. 


12 


Ma faim est large, mon appétit démesuré. 
Je peux parler longtemps sans médire 
mais tout me blesse et je sais hair. 

Ce pays que je vois pour la premiére fois 
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Like it alike 
Every little while they twitch and snore 
It is a hope of eating all alike 
That makes them grow 
And so say so. 
II 


Here once in a while she says he says 

When it is well it is not more than ill 

He says we say she says 

When it is very well it is not more than still it is not more 
than ill 

And all he says it is and all and very well and very much that 
was of very ill. 

And anyway who was as strong as very strong with all and come 
along, 

It is a height which makes it best to come to be a matter that 
they had 

Alike in not no end of very well and in divide with better than 
the most, 

And very well who knows of very well and best and most and not 
as well as ill. 

It could be made as curly as they lie which when they think 
with me 

Who is with me that is not why they went to be just now. 

Just now can be well said. 

In imitation there is no more sign than if I had not been without 
my filling it with absence made in choosing extra bright. 

I do mind him, I do mind them I do mind her, 

Which was the same as made it best for me for her for them. 

Any leaf is more annoying than a tree when this you see see me 
she said of me of three of two of me. 

And then I went to think of me of which of one of two of one 
of three of which of me I went to be away of three of two of one of me. 

Any pleasure leads to me and I lead them away away from 
pleasure and from me. 

12 


I am very hungry when I drink, 

I need to leave it when I have it held. 

They will be white with which they know they see, that darker 
makes it be a color white for me, white is not shown when I am dark 
indeed with red despair who comes who has to care that they will let me 
——— 
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4a ma timidité confie les soins du voyage, 

tout ce qu’une absence crée d’incertitude, 

tout ce que la surprise a gagné sur |’amour, 

et c’est si haut que je pense a mon orgueil 
qu’aucun regret de mes humiliations subies pour toi 
n’éxerce mon enfance a redouter la nuit, 

la nuit et ces dons que tu m/as faits, 

ces dons ow se tatoua ton indifférence 

sous la forme et le chant d’un regard particulier. 
Enfance, je te nomme au centre du monde, 

au centre de mon coeur tu te nommes toi-méme, 
tu te nommes la course a l’exemple de ma faim, 
enfance homicide a l’exemple de ma faim. 


13 
L’imprudence a dérangé les simples, 
déjoué les mesures de la honte. 
L’enfance se décrit et se plait 
dans les maisons de bois ot dort le charbon, 
derriére les palissades dont on fait les bateaux. 
Du doigt elle invente ]’équilibre du repos, 
Vorgueil du regard avec de frais contrastes 
et nourrit son plaisir du repos des marées, 
quand la mémoire file au plus prés du vent, 
ce sont les souvenirs d’un voyage en projet. 
Ailleurs s’en va l’enfance et la table vacante 
de l’eau, du sel et du pain reste embarrassée 
et des artichauts et du lard, du fromage et des abricots. 
Elle batit sa maison sur l’heure de nos mots, 
se préte au jeu des phrases ot jeune l’oubli, 
ou tournent les prisonniers et les esclaves du hasard, 
tandis que s’éxilent l’inconstance et la perfidie. 


14 

Que me disent amour et ses tourelles ? 

J’ai perdu la plus belle en ouvrant la main, 
en changeant de pas j’ai trompé le silencieuse, 
rira l’éternelle en tuant la plus belle, 

la morte a su garder son domaine, 
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a little lie like now I like to lie I like to live I like to die I like to lie 
and live and die and live and die and by and by I like to live and die 
and by and by they need to sew, the difference is that sewing makes it 
bleed and such with them in all the way of seed and seeding and repine 
and they will which is mine and not all mine who can be thought curious 
of this of all of that made it and come lead it and done weigh it and 
mourn and sit upon it know it for ripeness without deserting all of it of 
which without which it has not been born. Oh no not to be thirsty with 
the thirst of hunger not alone to know that they plainly and ate or 
wishes. Any little one will kill himself for milk. 


13 

Known or not known to follow or not follow or not lead. 

It is all oak when known as not a tree, 

It is all best of all as well as always gone when always sent 

In all a lent for all when grass is dried and grass can dry when 
all have gone away and come back then to stay. 

Who might it be that they can see that candied is a brush that 
bothers me. 

Any way come any way go any way stay any way show any 
way show me. 

They ask are peas in one beets in another one beans in another one, 

They follow yes beets are in one peas are in one beans are in one. 

They hear without a letter which they love, they love above they 
sit and when they sit they stare. 

So when a little one has more and any one has more and who has 
more who has more when there can be heard enough and not enough of 
where. 

Who has more where. 

14 

It could be seen very nicely 

That doves have each a heart. 

Each one is always seeing that they could not be apart, 

A little lake makes fountains 

And fountains have no flow, 

And a dove has need of flying 

And water can be low, 

Let me go. 

Any week is what they seek 

When they have to halve a beak. 

I like a painting on a wall of doves 


ate 
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en refermant les bras j’ai tué |’éternelle, 
Venfance a renié, renié la souveraine 
et c’est ainsi que vont les semaines. 


15 
De quelle couronne légére 
fleurir l’adultére? 
Jamais les jours, jamais les nuits 
n’ont donné de preuves a la terre. 
J’aurais résolu le probleme, 
en saurais-je plus de moi-méme? 
Jai faim et soif a vie, 
a vie purge ta peine, 
en pure perte. 


16 


La louange a choisi parmi vos corps ensemble 

la méthode qui rectifie vos brusques chagrins 

et toutes celles, enfances, toutes celles qui sont mortes 
portent un ruban clair et la manie de la danse. 
L’onaniste se souviendra-t-il de cette fille en deuil 
drapée d’un deuil si limpide et qui l’excitait tant 
aprés les robes soulevées en visite, en secret 

et qu'il vit palir devant une image obscéne. 
Chaque jour, elle palit davantage, chaque visite, 
jusqu’a mourir a l’ombre sure le jeune homme nu. 
Dormir ot tu dors, Angélina, si Angélina 

que le bain réveille au milieu de son parcours 

ton collier de sommeil et l’infidéle pensée 

d’ou ta solitude descend vers nous de si loin, 
comme tu dors, Patricia, dois-je le dire, Patricia, 
dont l’obscurité recule 4 chaque outrage, 

au mépris des réves, c’est dormir avec soin 

sur ton jeune amour solitaire et sans vétement, 

ou d’autres ne verraient que de l’herbe. 


17 
Sans sortir de l’enfance tu as vingt-trois ans 
et tu traverses une riviére sans penser A moi. 
Si tu dormais en vérité, quitterais-tu si vite 
cette téte et ce bras lancés contre ton mensonge? 
Et me voici sur ta table au secret de mon malheur 


Se 
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And what do they do. 

They have hearts 

They are apart 

Little doves are winsome 

But not when they are little and left. 


15 
It is always just as well 
That there is a better bell 
Than that with which a half is a whole 
Than that with which a south is a pole 
Than that with which they went away to stay 
Than that with which after any way, 
Needed to be gay to-day. 


16 


Any little while is longer any little while is shorter any little while 
is better any little while for me when this you see then think of me. 

It is very sad that it is very bad that badly and sadly and mourn 
and shorn and torn and thorn and best and most and at least and all and 
better than to call if you call you sleep and if you sleep you must and if 
you must you shall and if you shall when then when is it then that 
Angelina she can see it make it be that it is all that it can have it color 
color white white is for black what green which is a hope is for a yellow 
which can be very sweet and it is likely that a long tender not as much 
as most need names to make a cake or dance or loss or next or sweetening 
without sugar in a cell or most unlikely with it privately who makes it be 
called practice that they came. They come thank you they come. Any little 
grass is famous to be grass grass green and red blue and all out but you. 


17 
He is the exact age he tells you 
He is not twenty-two, he is twenty-three and when this you see 
remember me. 
And yet what is it that he can see. 
He can see veritably three, all three which is to be certainly. And 


then. 
He tells of oceans which are there and little lakes as well he sings 
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parce que je ne puis croire, je ne puis croire a tes robes 
et parce que je n’ai pas menti décidément 

et que tu pars pour longtemps sur un fleuve qui s’éloigne. 
Nous aurons ensemble croisé dans des mers réelles 

et ton absence c’est l’alignement des feux verts. 

J’ai fait semblant de dormir a voir ma téte, 

mais chantait le chant que tu aimais chanter 

et c’était bien ta téte qui dormait, d’un oeil, 

sourde a tous les mots et c’étaient bien les mots 

que chantaient ce chant, ta téte et ton sommeil. 

Et me voici sorti de l’ombre, vétu comme d’habitude, 
vétu couleur de légumes et j’aime ce chant 

que je n’aurais pas di connaitre dans ma téte 

si ta téte était restée sur l’autre versant. 


18 


Quand je dors, c’est merveille: 

le sommeil sort de mon angoisse, 

ce que je hais le mieux en moi-méme, 
et l’amour et sa fatigue font dormir. 


19 
Si je parle de vous, 
nus entre mes repas, 
jeux des vétements 
ou villes que ne touchent 
ni les éponges ni les cargos, 
maisons détruites par la vie, 
objets a portée du front, 
crimes, cris des cogs au pole, 
nourritures trop faibles pour l’appétit, 
c’est que vous étes mes familiers 
et les familiers de l’enfance, 
enfance a la bouche laiteuse. 
En un mot les mois s’éveillent 
et la surface candie de l’averse. 
La balle a franchi le bois 
et blessé l’enfance a genoux. 
Les chants éclatérent contrairement 
et mille mains rougirent 
pour écrire au tumulte. 
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it lightly with his voice and thinks he had to shout and not at all with 
oceans near and not at all at all, he thinks he is he will he does he knows 
he was he knows he was he will he has he is he does and now and when 
is it to be to settle without sillily to be without without with doubt let 
me. So he says. It is easy to put heads together really. Head to head it is 
easily done and easily said head to head in bed. 


18 


When I sleep I sleep and do not dream because it is as well that 
I am what I seem when I am in my bed and dream. 


19 

It was with him that he was little tall and old and just as young 
as when begun by seeming soldiers young and bold and with a little change 
in place who hopes that women are a race will they be thin will they like 
fat does milk does hope does age does that no one can think when all have 
thought that they will think but have not bought no without oceans who 
hears wheat do they like fish think well of meat it is without without a 
change that they like this they have it here it is with much that left by 
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Aprés la pluie, unique sentinelle, 
sans mot d’ordre le soleil 

sil brila mon corps au fond, 

fit de ma pensée une brulure. 
J’ignorais en passant mon temps 
pres de toi et de ton enfance, enfance, 
les amers plaisirs du plaisir 

et ton enfance, cette femme, 

cette femme comme une femme 

et pas plus et pas moins, 

comme une femme et c’est tout 

et c'est davantage qu’une fontaine, 
plus que la mer, plus et plus, 

alors j’ai pris de l’herbe et de l’herbe 
sur mon dos et sur mon ventre 

et partout sur tes traces: 

Vheure brilait au centre de l’heure, 
Véveil passait, dépassait 

le bout de notre téte. 


20 


Ma maison de bois a perdu son profil 

au profit du tien. Si j’en tenais rancune 

au vent qui l’emméne, serais-tu celle 

que nomment les mois au coeur des horoscopes? 

Et je serais moins encore cet arbre dont ton repos 
prit la fourche principale pour deux bras vivants 

et cette téte bouclée sans avenir et sans pardon 

pour mon imagination dant la fourche est la foudre, 
parce que la masturbation m’habille de tes robes 

et me pousse vers toi, vers toi et le travail. 


21 
Au hasard des édredons rouges 
j'use mon corps et ma vie, 
mon enfance absente a la canicule. 


22 
ae a ‘ : 
J’aime t’avoir comme une mauvaise habitude 
quand nous sommes couchés dans ta chambre. 
en epee ene 
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Fe ae A NT Sa he Rates nn a care 
him he is within within within actually how many hear actually what age 
is here actually they are with hope actually they might be bespoke believe 


me it is not for pleasure that I do it. They often have too much rain as 
well as too much sun. 


They will not be won. 
One might be one. 
Might one be one. 


20 

A little house is always held 

By a little ball which is always held, 

By a little hay which is always held 

By a little house which is always held, 

A house and a tree a little house and a large tree, 

And a little house not for them and a large tree. 

And after all fifteen are older than one two three. 

It is useful that no one is barred from looking out of a house to 
see a tree even when there is a tree to see. She made it mentioned when 
she was not there and so was he. 


21 


He likes that felt is made of beaver and cotton made of trees and 
feathers made of birds and red as well. He likes it. 


22 


He likes to be with her so he says does he like to be with her so 
he says. 
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23 
Oi es-tu, si loin et si prés, 
que je vois avec peine 
V’enfance et ses manies 
et qu’un méme rire 
devient notre sillage 
et qu'une meme tristesse 
nous dit de méme 
que l’eau s’éloigne de nos collines. 
Et ton écriture s’éfface 
sur ma poitrine lavée. 
Le plaisir mourut en chemin 
d’un climat a un autre 
et son ombre ne bouge plus. 
J’avais tout paré pour la vie 
et mon appareillage, il est vrai, 
fut loin de tous et sans ironie. 


24 
Enfance, qui t’endormais pour ne pas perdre ton temps, 
je t’ai apprise au premier cinéma. 
Je te tiens par la main et tu caches sous ta téte 
cet éclat de mon diadéme, ce que fut ma conscience, 
mais ce n’est pas de cela qu’il s’agit ni d’oubli 
ni de souvenirs, il s’agit de ce mot retrouvé, 
de ce geste si futile qui font que les souvenirs 
sont morts, morts et sans lendemain 
et qui font que la vie vous tient par la main 
et ne cache rien a ceux qu’elle oublie, 
méme a ceux qu’elle oublie. 


25 
J'ai incendié ma vie. 
De ses foréts rougies 
sortaient des animaux sauvages. 
Ma confiance a puisé sa force 
de batir, en vous, sources marines, 
et celle de vivre avec mes ongles 
cet amour si fragile né d’un fouet, 
cette ame surprise par les drogues, 
cette aventure ot j’ai laissé 
du sang pour créer ma vie. 

IE rE a ee 
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Every one which is why they will they will be will he will he be 
for her for her to come with him with when he went he went and came 
and any little name is shame as such tattoo. Any little ball is made a net 
and any little net is made for mine and any little mine that any have will 
always violate the hope of this which they wore as they lose. It is a 
welcome, nobody knows a circumstance is with whatever water wishes 
now. It is pleasant that without a hose no water is drawn. No water is 
drawn pleasantly without a hose. Doublet and hose not at all water and 
hose not at all any not at all. Not at all. Either not at all by not at all 
with me. When this you do not hear and do not see believe me. 


24 
They were easily left alone they were as easily left alone they 
were as easily left alone with them. Which makes mistakes mistakes which 
are mistakes who mistakes mistakes let them see the seal what is the 
difference between seal and school what is the difference between school 
and singing school and seeing school and leaving school and sitting in a 
school. They know the difference when they see the screen which is why 
leaves are dry when rain is thin and appetising which can be when they 
win. They win a little exercise in win. Win and win. Perhaps with 
happens to be thin. It is not easy to be led by them. Not easy to be led 
and led and led to no brim. In doubt not with them. Not in doubt not 
with them. Leave it to me to know three from three and they did leave 
it to him. 
25 
It is easy to mingle sails with steam oil with coal water with air, 
it is easy to mingle everywhere and to leave single everywhere water and 
air oil and coal butter and a share it is a share to ask them where and in 
a little they will have it there they like it there they had it to prepare and 
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Sur ton front sans humeur 

tes faveurs ont écrit mon front 

et ton visage s’est levé 

sur un mur plus neuf 

ou mon sang a nommé tes avantages. 
Ai-je gagné sur ton malheur 

cet air de forét qu’a ma chambre vide 
et vide aussi de tes branches. 

Quand le vent a soufflé 

au vasistas ta distraction, 

j’ai mesuré dans la nuit solide 

la distance des ports, 

au compas la distance, 

au compas le trajet magnifique, 

au compas mon domaine. 

Quelque fois avangait ta main 

hors de ta manche trouée 

et tes doigts sans fatigue 

roulaient les cordages, les cordages, 
avec la volonté du navigateur. 


26 
Embarquons, partons aux Indes, 
vanille, vanille, 
toutes les nourritures se valent. 
Gabrielle, trio de neige, 
Eugénie, Yvonne, l’ordre 
a changé son courant d’amour, 
Vordre des mots dans ta bouche, 
enfance réveillée par mes désordres. 
Sous la pluie sérieuse 
quand tournait le vent, 
quand remontait le vent 
du phare au rocher de la Jument, 
en cachant ta téte 
tu premais ce vent 
pour ma pensée et sans mal 
tu tendais ton bras 
vers la croisée ot mon absence 
a mis le silence au rang de la lumiére, 
ton absence dans ma solitude, 
ce don que la lumiére avait fait 4 ma mémoire. 


re 
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to be a comfort to them without care. It is a need to see without a glare 
of having it come in does it come in and where. They like a little dog to 
be afraid to have a nightingale be told a chicken is afraid and it s true 
he is she is and where whenever there is a hawk up in the air. Like that. 
It makes anybody think of sail-boats. 


26 


Little by little two go if two go three go if three go four go if 
four go they go. It is known as does he go he goes if they go they go and 
they know they know best and most of whether he will go. He is to go. 
They will not have vanilla and say so. To go Jenny go, Ivy go Gaby go 
any come and go is go and come and go and leave to go. Who has to 
hold it while they go who has to who has had it held and have them 
come to go. He went and came and had to go. No one has had to say 
he had to go come here to go go there to go go go to come to come to 
go to go and come and go. 
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27 
Jai vieilli en une veille, 
trois veilles et j’ai perdu, 
j’ai perdu trois tétes, 
trois tétes et je n’y reconnais 
plus la mienne. 
Je te retrouve, enfance, 
je te tutoie, enfance, 
mais parler de toi 
c’est parler d’elle et de notre pacte 
et je te méle a nos plaisirs adultes 
ou jamais tu ne quittais nos épreuves. 
Je rétablis ta présence sans mémoire 
a l’aide de mes mains et devant ton absence. 
L’odeur de l’amour est une odeur de jour, 
de jour en jour une odeur d’herbe en plein jour, 
le mouvement de ta téte sur mon ventre 
aidait la naissance de la pensée, 
Vextraordinaire mélange du feu et de l’eau 
aprés l’immobile regard sous le front. 
Ma pensée c’est une fontaine qui s’achéve en fontaine. 


28 
Le chemin finit par un gros paysage 
et ta jalousie sous un chapeau sans bord. 
Et ma voix est une feuille 
au fur et a mesure de ton avenir, 
je dors en é€crivant et grandi de ton ombre 
parce que je n’ai pas demandé de preuves 4 ton amour, 
je serre dans mes bras ton épithéte. 


29 
J’ai mis un costume d’été 
pour paraitre gai. 
Et le roi s’était avancé 
pour dire sa pensée. 
La reine prenait son bain 
et ne disait rien. 
L’enfance avait pris la reine 
et lui disait sa peine. 
Le roi sur la terrasse, 


te 
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In a little while they smile in a little while and one two three 
they smile they smile a while in a little while a little smile with which to 
smile a while and when they like to be as once in a while it is about the 
time with which in which to smile. He can smile and any smile is when 
to smile. It is to show that now that he can know and if to smile it is to 
smile and smile that he can know and any making it be ready there for 
them to see to change a smile to change a smile into a stare and very 
likely more than if they care he can care does and will and not to have 
to care and this is made with and without a need to carry horses horses 
without sails sails have an ocean sometimes just the land but to believe to 
have relief in them who can share horses sails and little less a very little 
less and they like them. It does it hope. They come they see they sew 
and always with it a hope is for more not more than yesterday but more 
to-day more to-day more to say more to-day. A little long and birds can 
drink with beaks and chickens do and horses drink and sails and even all. 


28 


A clock in the eye ticks in the eye a clock ticks in the eye. 

A number with that and large as a hat which makes rims think 
quicker than I. 

A clock in the eye ticks in the eye a clock ticks ticks in the eye. 


29 
I love my love with a v 
Because it is like that 
I love myself with a b 
Because I am beside that 
A king. 
I love my love with an a 
Because she is a queen 
I love my love and a a is the best of them. 
Think well and be a king, 
Think more and think again 
I love my love with a dress and a hat 
I love my love and not with this or with that 
I love my love with a y because she is my bride 
I love her with a d because she is my love beside 
Thank you for being there 
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la reine dans le palais d’en face, 
et personne ne savait 

ce qui se passait, 

mais le roi était en gris clair 

et la reine pleurait 

pour un crime de l’enfance. 


30 
Enfances aux quatre coins du monde, 
dans cette ville ot l’on me fit vivre, 
parti avec une valise a ma taille, a la mer, 
et ignorant le langage des enfants, 
renaissez-vous au présent de ce coeur 
qu’une chanson a mis a l’ouvrage. 
Imaginez-vous les honneurs de la forét 
et cette longue promenade de la forét 
et ce rire blanc dans son infirmerie. 
Vos manies ont distrait mes habitudes, 
celles qui sont relevées a chaque quart de nuit, 
du parcours de la vie et du paysage, 
des soupgons de maladie que le jour dédaigne, 
mais toi, mon enfance que je prénomme, 
toi que je nomme ma salubrité, 
a choisir tes préjugés tu devins femme 
et si je fus ton préjugé san controle, 
toutes les fleurs sont 4 mon nom 
dans tes bras et autour des maisons. 
La musique naquit de nos conventions, 
un décor que l’enfance imposait a l’enfance, 
un manque a notre gout pour le silence 
et de mémoire je chante ta gymnastique. 
Enfances, imaginez-vous les honneurs de la forét 
et ce vent palmé qui crée une apologie. 
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Nobody has to care 

Thank you be being here 

Because you are not there. 

And with and without me which is and without she she can be late 
and then and how and all around we think and found that it is time to 
cry she and I. 


30 
There are a few here now and the rest can follow a cow, 
The rest can follow now there are a few here now. 
They are all all here now the rest can follow a cow 
And mushrooms on a hill and anything else until. 
They can see and sink and swim with now and then a brim. 
A brim to a hat 
What is that, 
Anyway in the house they say 
Anyway any day 
Anyway every day 
Anyway outside as they may 
Think and swim with hearing him, 
Love and song not any song a song is always then too long to just 
sit there and sing 
Sing song is a song 
When sing and sung 
Is just the same as now among 
Among them, 
They are very well placed to be seated and sought 
They are very well placed to be cheated and bought 
And a bouquet makes a woods 
A hat makes a man 
And any little more is better than 
The one. 
And so a boat a goat and wood 
And so a loaf which is not said to be just bread 
Who can be made to think and die 
And any one can come and cry and sing. 
Which made butter look yellow 
And a hope be relieved 
By all of it in case 
Of my name. 
What is my name. 
That is the game 
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GRAPHOPHONE NICKELODEON DAYS' 
Edward Dahlberg 


‘it looks like a big 
like a big night tonight 
a big night tonight . . 


, 


And yet it all came back, the taste of it, the tang and brine of it, like 
the windy crispy newspaper afternoon air over the san francisco wharves. 
All that he was and could never completely unknow all those down-and- 
out days went carousselling through his brain ragtiming through his head 
the alleynights in back of the 8th street lady barber shop, a broken spider- 
web, the barefooted nigger evenings in fall, run-sheep-run, the tough hot 
bakery independence avenue julys, wading in khaki mudpuddles sunk in 
vacant lots locust, cherry, maple, walnut, wyandotte, the smelly leaves, 
the roots, the branches, the gutters of the streets, the water from the fire- 
pump swobbing them,—he could never erase them. 
Still slides, love me and the world is mine, graphophone nickelodeons, 
slot machine phonographs 
it looks like a big 
like a big night tonight 
a big night tonight 

a hot time 

in the old town 

tonight 

one cent muscle machine: how many lamps can you light, can you ring 
the bell, 
you ring the bell: penny arcade moving pictures: 

ladies night in 
a turkish bath 
What the book 
agent saw 
punching bag, muscle builder, fortune teller, penny arcade postcard 
proverbs: 
a rolling stone 
gathers no moss 
(but who in the hell) 
wants to gather moss) 


*Extract from novel: Flushing to Calvary. 
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george washington public school on independence avenue: 
there’s some one tapping 
on the maple tree 
jackie frost, jackie frost 
came in the night 
who killed cock robin 
it was i with my little hatchet 
ring around a rosie 
a hot time in the old 
town tonight 


get a peep at venus through the telescope for only a nickel! cheap at 

half the price but why through a telescope it’s a word beginning with f, 
strawberry pimples on her cheeks, drawers were always falling, honey boy 
i hate to see you leave me, kimonoes, garters, corsets, hairpins, perfume 
behind her ears, emma, loosely kimonoed, her thighs, a dream out of 
beverley of graustark, her talcum-powdered lotion-creamed breasts—a 
long moving picture soul kiss hot tossing nights, her thighs whorling like 
an electric barber pole: the penny arcade automatic piano jangling away 
in spasms . 

call me up some rainy afternoon 

and we'll have a quiet little spoon 

and we'll talk about the weather 

Il see that my mother takes a walk 

mum’s the word, baby dear 


when he grew up he’d eat thirty lemon pies all at once . . . oh, oh, oh 
don’t be afraid 


dago bread, cheney watermelon hucksters, lyric moving picture house, 
open air tents, lawdie lawdie tabernacle sermons, halley’s comet, the end 
of the world, bad rodent dreams in the 8th street flat, bohunk nightmares, 
blackhand barky trees, pimpish gaslight joints, the midnight ride of a can 
of beer, ach du lieber augustin 


the kansas city west bottoms, a wiry and rusty rat trap, the bluffs, 
stale, gone-looking boxcar smoke in the back of his throat, red caboose 
bonfires, corn-stalk smoking, m.k.t., chicago & alton blakean alfalfa field 
midnights, casy jones got another papa, roundhouse cindery toe-stubbing 
noons, adobe main street II o’clock mornings, armour & swift packing- 
house summers, dusty hoofbeaten heifer clouds, kansas city stockyards, 
biting cement feedbag dust 4th of julys, dog-lolling street bum days, cool 
strawy bins, hosstrough waterpail stalls in stedna’s liverystables, hoss 
swopping piddling saturdays, pony boy, pony boy, won't you be my tony 
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boy, manurish heeled oklahoma stockmen, good tippers, got a haircut, egg 
shampoo, a shave, a massage, and a manicure, took the whole works in 
his mother’s barber shop: street car conductors, cheap skates: stingier than 
a close shave, awful mashers, twenty three skidoo for you kid the flatiron 
salesman was an old rounder 


Bananas and cream kellogg’s cornflakes sundays, dragging, ant-like bath 
sundays, grand pa’s tar soap, dutch cleanser, gold dust twins, whiskbroom, 
scoured kitchen sink, carpet dusting,—he had to shoo the furniture polish 
rag over the postcard views of swope park, the old shanty union depot, 
his mother said he was more trouble than his measly help was worth: 
he was good riddance 


the grand opera house, tige and buster brown, the funnies, in my old 
kentucky home, massa’s in the cold cold ground, cecile was the orneriest 
chippy in the star ladies barber shop, had ten men on the string, you 
couldn’t trust her from here to there 


Mary was a still-water, never ate meat on good fridays, wore high top- 
boots, lace shirtwaists which concealed her flatiron breasts: her legs were 
lost in the amusement park grotto of her shroud-black clothskirt: she 
never cut up with the trade: when she quit lizzie’s shop the saloonkeeper 
next door set her up in diamonds and lighthousekeeping and bought her 
all kinds of fancy cutglass: cecile said, you could take it from her, they 
never took out a license 


the question girl, a week’s run at the grand opera, the spokey bohunk 
umbrella factory across the way: he played around the wooden boxcar 
cases with ghizella who was too smart for her age but what could you 
expect, her mother always slept with another codger every night, her 
paw was a cranky roundshouldered old screw who ran a barber’s itch 
college down on the lower commissionhouse main street, near the cowboy 
and indian gillis theater and the city carrot peas asparagus cream cheese 
vegetable and meat market, but lorry thought she was a regular peach: 
her watercolor hair, curly papershavings, was prettier than the coca cola 
girl on the owl drugstore anniversary sale calendar: when he was going 


on nine, with tantalizing mesmerizing school days in the back wings of 
his head, he hummed :— 


oh gee, be sweet to me kid 

i’m awfully fond of you 

i’m blue when you’re cross to me 
come treat me square kid 

i love you for fair—for 

i’m crazy kid, crazy for you 
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love me the way you did— 
fill me with joy, my honey boy 
oh gee, be sweet to me kid . . 


. because she wouldn’t kiss him one saturday afternoon when his 
mother was shaving and haircutting and joshing in the star ladies’ barber- 
shop ghizella helped him carry the provision basket up the steep hill to 
the 8th street flat: they were in the lacecurtained cutglass parlor sitting 
on the pianostool: don harney, the peroxide blonde, with the troublesome 
appendix, who was kept by drew, a reporter on the k.c. journal, was in 
the next room hotwaterbottling her right side: lorry was dead gone on 
ghizella who told him how she and leslie had played house together: then 
how leslie and his sister had done it: and how she and leslie’s sister had 
played taking turns doing the housekeeping and putting the sofapillow in 
its proper place and folding back the sunday bedspread  ghizella played 


i like coffee 

i like tea 

i like lorry 

and lorry likes me 


on the bass upright piano so that don harney in the next room couldn’t 
hear her ghizella said it was good, so good, much better than cracker 
jacks or taffy and lorry wanted to ask for it but he was tongue-tied and 
couldn’t get a word out of his mouth then there was eight year old 
mabel who he knew when they lived up on shady forest avenue who told 
him how it was done but he was afraid when mabel was seventeen she 
left her husband and two kids in joplin and ran off with her uncle the 
last he heard about ghizella she was streethustling in windy chi.: run- 
down at the heels, saving u.s. cigar coupons for a set of roger’s silverware 
and working in a turdy whorehouse: she had gone clean nuts, that’s what 
bud taylor said before he knocked up buella claire when ghizella was 
eleven a black stovepipe nigger dragged her into a vacant lot. bud heard 
his maw talking about it to mr. coffee, the flatiron salesman 


The oblong pasteboard pictures inside sweet caporal and hassan turkish 
cigarettesboxes of john 1. sullivan, stanley ketchel (shot by accident), 
william mckinley, joe gans (kicked off with t.b.), golden goldfilling 
smiling heavyweight champion jack johnson (railroaded out of country 
for white-slaving), ad wolgast (the chicago stockyard boy), abe attel 
(flashiest lightweight in ring), 3-fingered mordecai brown (greatest spit- 
ball pitcher of all times), second baseman larry lajoie, casey at the bat 
discus-throwers, polevaulters, olympic players, roald amundsen, arctic pole 
missouri dairy refrigeraters, teddy roosevelt, big game hunters, rough 
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riders, remember the maine, commodore perry, don’t shoot boys, the kan- 
sas city paseo, the spanish-american war, the u.s. armory, teddy roosevelt 
days, wide-open pretzel limburger cheese saloon times 


oh bring back those eggs 
at ten a dozen, 

bring back those wonderful 
days 


bock, swiss, porterhouse charlie steak, hot tamale, chili con carne mexi- 
can greasers, the schottishe, 12th street blues, the millionaire tramp, the 
candy kid’... 


all that was his boyhood louvre . . . phineas’s dad’s three gilded 
balled pawnshop on walnut street (that’s the way to ball the jack: some 
day phineas would grow up and have three balls like his father had and 
be as strong as samson) : phineas was rich and used toney words: booty, 
willis woods theater, country club district, fairmount park airs: he wore 
swell knickers and a button on his coatlapel with printing on back: to 
hell with the maine 


Peck’s quick lunch, nickel lemon creamy suns, buttered oyster cracker 
packing lard tincan noontimes, two bits chicken dinners, chili beans, 
parchment yellow spuds, high yellow oleomargarine, the greasy crisco 
moon, upstairs, back, over tischa’s licensed house: clean as a pin: all the 
switchmen and railroad johnnies went there for a piece of tail: 12th 
street was classier then tischa had delicatessan winnie wurst sores in an 
anthill mound on her cheeks and beer-stained hair and ran around with a 
silk jazzshirted, lislesocked dopefiend with a brilliantine advertising pom- 
padour: he had toney mint’s breath: lorry chewed wrigley’s spearmint: 
he wanted a sweet hightone hotel baltimore breath he wanted to be the 
candy kid and a willis woods theater dude: 


you've got me going going kid 

you are my little merry wid 

you are just the candy kid 

you've got me going going some . . . 


* * * * * * 


‘tickle me here 

tickle me dear 

tickle me love 

in these lonesome ribs’ 
james whitcomb riley 
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Automatic pianola clinking rain, clinking clinking champagne alaskan 
eugene field ice, edgar guest shooting gallery verse 
Lew Dockstader’s minstrels, blackfaced coon nights, black stovepipe 
nigger alleys, ghizella, poor dear, ringling bros. circus, barnum & bailey, 
a sucker born every minute, and now that we have stop-watches, dock- 
stader’s minstrels better than sis hopkins: 
if a body meets a body 
comin’ through the rye 
people were buying tickets to beat the band, a packed house every night, 
bigger event than the priest of pallas parade, or the arrival of the mil- 
lionaire tramp 
A colored jokebook drop curtain: blackfaces in purity squad white- 
gloves, marching up and down the stage 
keep time 
keep time 
An orchestration of seventy chairs; two comedians start in with a 
hick’s barndance jig, turkey in the hay 
turkey in the straw 
Programs are still rustling. The lowney chocolates, hershey and bon 
bons candy-butcher has just died down. The minstrel joshing gets under 
way. It’s still a horse on the audience. 
say nigger, where wuz you born? 


in virginia. 

well, what part? 

all of me, nigger, all of me. 

The audience titters. Thin potato chip titters crackle in the theater 
sweet caporal dust. 

so, you all comes of noble blood. 

yes sah. 

well, what kind of blood do you all come from? 

i done told you, nigger, i comes of high blood 

lookee, here, coon, the only high blood .you got in you is high blood 
pressure. 

The programs whiskbroom the hot air again. 


A darky tenors mr brown, went around 
all around, 
with his violin, 
lawdy, how he played it, 
made it moan 


so beautiful 


fiddle up, fiddle up 
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ee ee Ne ee 
then another jokester interrupts: 

why don’t you try an operatic air? 

operatic air, what kinda air is that? 

try madame butterfly. 

you try her. 

A fat man in the audience boo-hoos into his handkerchief, makes round 
circular liquid yodels, and gurgles up and down his galli curci coloratura 
stairs. The rest of the orchestra take him up. 

A fellow in the niggerheaven gallery whistles through his fingers. The 
crowd is pulsing and motorthrobbing with the actors. The jokester waits 
and then goes on: 

all right, ill try her. 

what you waitin’ for, go on and try her. 

all right. the next song, to please the ladies in the box, is entitled, 
madame butterfly, to her frigid husband: some day, he'll come. 

Cattle stampeding stamping of feet everywhere. Thick yellow spud- 
blocks of laughter jam the air. The audience brings down the house. 
Then the jokester, like a referee in the center of the ring, holds up his 
hands for quiet, and continues. 

now for the benefit of the reading-loving public in the theater, i'll 
recite: 

‘lilies are both pure and fair 
growing midst the roses there— 
roses, too, both red and pink, 
are quite beautiful, i think.’ 
‘but— 
another runner-up interrupts: 
roses, red, violets blue, 
i Can row, can-0e, can-oe. 

A skinny toothpick cigarmanufacturer wipes the blobs of caroussel tears 
whorling on his spectacles. Then he adjusts his chair in the box. He tries 
to remove the , art that he knows is his from the adhesive tailormade cloth. 

The minstrel ringleader makes a stab at another. The clinking clinking 
eugene field ice hoarfrosts the theater air. 

the years had dragged a weary pace 
since last those joys i tasted, 

The fellow in the gallery sirens through his fingers. And then: 

drag him out! 

Lew Dockstader enters. Lew Dockstader who shook the country like 
the russian revolution of 1905. 


* * * * * * 
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‘layers and layers of sensation 
and no heart in it. 
peer gynt. 
And now thousands and hundreds of lady barbershop female smells 
flooded him: witch hazel, bay rum, facecreams, hairtonics, talcumpowdered 
breasts, Emma, loosely kimonoed, her body damp and smelling of his thick 
bedroom imaginings,—all that flooded in upon him, but he was not 
there. And all the neuter odors of shoeleather, sprinkled streets, tar, lum- 
ber piles, stirred in his nose, but he was not in it. For he had not yet 
emerged from them, could not. 
And from the american minstrel troubadour trouvere days: a bit of 
blank cartridge verse: 
‘the years had dragged a weary pace 
since last those joys i tasted 
and i have grown so wan of face 
and oh, so slender-waisted |’ 
‘o saw ye bonny leslie 
as she gaed o’er the border? 
she’s gane, like alexander, 
to spend her conquests farther.’ 


punching bag, guess your weight fortune teller lines: 
‘so now, in the prime of my manhood, i polish 
this lyric gem’ 
‘or shall i wear the bottom of my trousers rolled? 
‘of the clink of the ice in the pitcher the boy brings up the hall’ 
up the hall up the hall of the memory-membrane tissues of the nose, 
clinking, clinking against metaphysical corridors and stirring up the 
museum—desolation in his blood—‘o metaphysical head.’ 
* * * * * * 


‘ist das nicht das weisenhaus, 
ya wohl, das ist das weisenhaus .. . 


, 


The cleveland orphanage, the old mother’s home down the block, the 
green dollar bill blades of grass out on the front lawn, es ist verboten, 
fifty demerits for stubbing one’s toes against them, the waterfountain 
mute as a stillborn child in soured and dried shrubbery february: ratty 
wet wooden chicken coop march: mick and gullyside januarys the slit of 
sky seen through the orphan asylum dormitory window, an enameled 
mush tinplate—snowblue enamel in summer the fountain played on Ist 
and 2nd picnics ist das nicht das weisenhaus, down the hill, the mill on 
the floss, snoring silas marner afternoons in the schoolhouse, around the 
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bend over the diphtheria pond, becker’s stalecakes, becker’s heavy neck- 
boils, herman mush tate’s dictionary of sure-fire words earthier than the 
bible, woodland avenue pushcart boulevard, goulashy every-other-wednes- 
day sausages, christine’s drawer’s, mick and gullyside january days, hospi- 
tal pruney sundays, ist das nicht das, weisenhaus, ya wohl, das ist das 
weisenhaus, we the people of the united states, i pledge allegiance, one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all, ya wohl, das ist das 
weisenhaus, 0 wie schon es, 0 wie schon es, 0 tennenbaum, o tennenbaum, 
und die kuchen schmekt so gut, every-other-wednesday sausages, gray 
pruney graham cracker sundays, we the people of the united states 

The goddam potsdam court, unter den linden, milwaukee lager, schlager 
beer, donner und blitzen, hail, hail the gang’s all here, conf. 1917, his first 
skylark blueserge long pants, virgin mary white immaculate american 
carnation confirmation day, good bye j.o.a., i say good bye to you, with- 
out the least regret . . . out in the city, a former inmate, out in the 
big wide world, the american playboy of the western world, raymond 
hitchcock—hitchy koo—oh, oh, oh, it’s the cutest little thing, lake erie air, 
free free euclid avenue air, high tone air, vaudeville air, rockefeller park, 
wade park, Keith’s Circuit 1917 . . . if i only had your disposition, 
i'd be lovin’ you all the time, if you're crazy about the women, you're 
not crazy at all, you’re so pretty, oh, so pretty, you're some pretty doll, 
that’s the way life was out in the big city, The keith’s circuit vaudeville 
slapstick war: i may be gone for a long long time, over there, over there, 
khaki forever, three cheers for, social criticism: i didn’t raise my boy to be 
a soldier, then what are you doing over here, you goddam son of bitchin’ 
bolsheviks, the big parades, the war, The War, THE FATHER, SON, 
AND THE HOLY GHOST: THE WAR: all ye millions i embrace 
thee, the redlight districts were shut down, puberty skyscraper erections, 
tallest building in the world, bigger and better wars, all ye millions i 
embrace thee, you goddam son of bitchin’ bolsheviks, then what are you 
doing over here, over there, over there 


The yanks are coming. . . the yanks are coming, puberty skyscraper 
erections, the vaginal walls of jericho are falling 


* * * * * * 


‘And upon her forehead was a name 
written, MYSTERY, BABYLON 
THE GREAT, THE MOTHER OF 
HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS 
OF THE EARTH.’ 


the revelation 
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NEW YORK, the syphilitic body of god, its jaundiced electric lights 
diseasing the night, welfare island, a cancerous blurred negative, the 
stippled waters of the east river, over the queensboro bridge, faster, faster, 
faster, eveready flashlight batteries, adams black jack, And upon her fore- 
head was a name written, SOCONY, SOCONY, MYSTERY, chiclets, 
dentyne, brisbane steel frame cottages, BABYLON THE GREAT, SO- 
CONY, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS, queens boulevard, welcome 
to long island city, 4ND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH, 
faster, faster, batter my heart, batter my heart 

MAIN st. FLUSHING to CALVARY, saul’s dead march, the 
theater moon, pomp and circumstance, the stars strung telegraph-wise 
across a logarithm table in the back of a text book, coney island calvary 
cemetery nights, and his son isaac and ishmael buried him in the cave of 
machpelah in the field of ephron, mardi gras confetti seaside bathing 
saturday evenings, oyster house seaside brine, secondhand seaweed, the 
ritzy calvary cemetery leaves swing over the daily graphic slabs: the 


dream surrealistic theater leaves . . . the theater moon, an open can of 
armour & swift packinghouse lard, batter my heart . . .- 
It went carousselling through his brain. . . . He took the evening in 


the palm of his hands and rubbed his eyelids across it. 
i) 


BIRTH OF THE ROSY WAY 
Sidney Hunt 


The atmosphere is a glass cube. A boy stands at 
a point 3 miles from its center. Tenderly 
standing. 

The reality of the cube is glass, the accidents 

are those of air, penetrable, invisible. 


The boy disappears 

from his amber-like imprisonment 
leaving an intact invisible mould into which his 
flesh at once pours back and is instantly gone 
again 
Again the flesh pours back in a flash and is gone 
again ; 
Then he flows blackly into the mould & disappears. 
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A red rose rises. 


Three railway trains rush parallelly through the 
cube thrusting grooves 

and twine tendril-like and 
slowly into the diffused amber-rose of outer 
space. 
The amber-rose of outer space immediately condenses 
to flush glove-tight the empty mould with the solid 
legible limbs of the tenderly standing boy. 


A rose towers—high. 


The tendrils are desolate and disintegrate. 
The parts, seats, wheels, racks, pistons, doors, 
windows, form constellations. 


A tower rises—high-er 
topples and extends horizontally to the amber-rose 
boy-mould 
and shatters it to form the 
formless rosy way. 


O 


WHITE MULE 
CHAPTER II. 
William Carlos Williams 


Joe rose from the couch in the front room and went to the window 
attracted perhaps by a sparrow which was twittering there. As he drew 
near, the bird darted off and he could see it alight on a tree which was 
just beginning to come into leaf below him. 

April 18th, he thought, and added the year, 1893—a springtime girl, 
like a leaf or a flower. Flora. He had seen that name often in his mind. 
No, he didn’t think that a name one would call an American girl by. 
He didn’t think she’d like it much after she grew up and was running 
around playing with the other girls. Florence, he said aloud. That’s it. 

Looking again out of the window he saw that it would be one of those 
rare April days, rare in this country, such as he had known in his child- 
hood. Were they really so marvelous as he imagined them to have been? 
with the daisies up, the sweet violets, the willow twigs golden. Run, 
shout!—the snow mountains of Silesia—there 
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Somehow as he saw the knife of the lifting sun cutting the facades 
across 104th St he felt happy. Free. Another little girl, his own. Maybe 
it would grow up to be better than it seemed now, stronger. Well, coffee. 
He could smell it and turned away from the window, looking at his 
watch. Half past six. Mrs D was busy in the other room. He drew a 
chair up to the kitchen table, got a cup, sugar, poured out the solid, shin- 
ing stream, cut himself the bread, buttered it and munched and sipped his 
drink. He had forgotten the sugar. He added sugar. 

The door to the dining room stood ajar. He heard a pan rattled. A 
door closed. Everything seemed very quiet now. 

Now the coffee got him. Why it’s Sunday, it flashed across his mind. 
I don’t have to go to work today. Well, that’s a good one. He had 
never forgotten a thing like that before in his life. That’s funny. Well 
that’s fine. He would go and tell Frieda, his wife’s sister, that the baby 
was here. 


Mrs D came into the kitchen. How much do I owe you? he said to 
her. He wanted to pay her. I’m glad you got here in time. 

What’s your hurry, said Mrs D Am I fired? Then she laughed, seeing 
his face. I don’t get paid till my job’s done, she added. 

You’d better take it while I’ve got it, he returned. But she shook her 
head and asked him if he’d finished his breakfast. 

On his signifying that he had, Mrs D remarked by way of conversation: 

That’s a little divel you’ve got in there. 

Yah, he grinned and left the room to get a cigar. Yes, he said to him- 
self lighting the cigar but as there was no one near him at the time, that 
was the end of it. So taking his hat and putting on his coat he went out, 
carefully closing the hall door behind him. 

Four flights he descended on the winding stair, holding the cool banis- 
ter in his right hand—soft on the carpet, hard on the tiles at each land- 
ing—out at the street door, down the gritty brownstone steps and out, 
out—alone, into the empty street. Turning to the left he walked idly off, 
smoking. 

He bought a paper at the corner—the first one from the pile, paid for 
it without a word—five cents, folded it, pushed it into his pocket and 
walked on, pondering, under the elevated, on to the park. 

The clatter of a robin startled him. Others answered all about. They 
were the first he had heard that year. The grass was soaked with dew, 
the benches were too wet to sit on. But the sun blazed in the washed air. 

America, he thought as he sauntered, the United States of America— 
money; without money, nothing. Money. Men who work should have 
enough money. In Berlin men worked. Here they had strikes—to get 
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more money. A few worked. That’s not the way. Everybody should work. 
Everybody should work the best that he knows how. He had served his 
time to teach them. He and Gompers and Hilyard. He had gotten up 
their journal for them: The Workers’ Journal. Enough of that. He had 
seen the men who did the work get it in the neck too often. He had 
been for the strikes. He had made speeches. He had arbitrated differences. 
Both sides had called for him. He had succeeded eminently in improving 
conditions. Guards had been put about dangerous machine parts, hours 
had been cut. But men should work—hard, well, honestly. And they 
should be paid for it, well paid. That was all. That was the basis of 
everything. He had settled the Buffalo Printers’ strike on that basis: 
work and pay; pay and work. Now he began to doubt that he under- 
stood aright what anybody wanted. Men should work and they should 
be paid. 

But that’s not it. A funny crowd. It’s the Irish, he thought to himself, 
and the Sheenies. Those are the suckers who spoil everything. They don’t 
like good work. Money, that’s all, money. The men are like the bosses— 
they don’t want it settled that way. He had quit. That’s not honest work. 
This of holding up the game to get a rake off from it affronted his 
philosophy, it was something foreign to his nature that he did not under- 
stand. And there was yet another side to it: I work and they get the 
money. I don’t get it. And I know it. 

Maybe that’s the kind of fellow I am. His mind drifted back to his 
childhood, how the weight of it all had come upon his black, curly head 
when he was barely sixteen. Square piece of cloth, put your foot into it, 
a little oil—what kind of oil? he had forgotten—in the shoe, slip in the 
foot—and you could walk for hours without fatigue. Eyes like a bird he 
had had, grey like an eagle— 

He watched the robins poise themselves, as if on wires, with head one 
side then pouncing forward with a lunge—grasp and tug at a worm, half 
in its hole. 

That’s why they wanted to make a professor of me, wanted to pay for 
my schooling, send me away to Berlin to learn. But he had to work, to 
get money quick: brother to the music conservatory, sisters to America— 
mother to keep. 


If his father had not died—pneumonia, cold in the forest, head forester 
—ober forster—that’s what he really would have loved to have been. 
Shoot straight, guns, walk for miles alone in the forest among the oaks— 
different from these trees—and balsams. There! What? a weasel. Slowly 
he raised his rifle, carefully. He could see its eye. It was watching him. 
Bang! through the head. 
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Americans want money—daughter: money—they don’t know anything. 

—to walk through the forest, seeing the pheasants get up, the small 
deer run—as he had seen them once, twelve of them—one, two, six at a 
time—poised in the air over a fallen tree, floating over it—grey, with 
coarse whitish hairs. 

It was the same with printing: to do it well, to see it perfect, to have 
it come out best, to enjoy the work for that—and to make money. Not 
the machines. His delicate fingers in his pockets curled with distaste. 
There were other men for that. But to print, to shoot it in the eye, 
every time. 


What is money? They should pay money for that. No, he never saw 
money, not real money for what he did. In America money was—like— 
work was to him. 

Money—in the press-work. That’s where the money is. Must not for- 
get that. There’s nothing in compositon. Get the work on the presses and 
let them go. Something the rest can’t do. Something requiring accuracy 
and everlasting care. Serial numbers. Money orders. Do it like nobody 
else. Express money orders, numbered serially—requiring careful tabula- 
tion—no composition—put it on the machines—must invent small mechan- 
ical enumerator. Work the machines. 

He smiled. I am an American after all. Not a grafter though. I’ll give 
them work if they’ll pay a fair price for it. Work that is work. A good 
price. 

Frieda had gone out. So early? Yes, about a half hour ago. That’s 
funny. He turned home again. Must ask them for more money—tomor- 
row. Two girls. I wonder when they'll want the big girl home again. 
Money, money, money—Whether you want to or not you've got to 
think about it. 

As he was leaving the park he saw a bush in flower, happily, without 
a thought but for—a flower, he picked it and held it in his hand. It was 
a snowball. With it he walked unmolested home—thinking that soon 
now he would leave the city—go out to the suburbs, take a house, have 
a garden—and begin to live. 


When all was quiet in the house, the mother asleep, the baby new- 
diapered, wide eyed, blinking but silent in its pillow-stuffed wicker basket, 
Mrs D stretched out in a chair. The street bell rang. Mrs D started and 
looked at the small clock on the mantle: 7 o'clock. 

I couldn’t sleep, said Frieda as she bounced in at the door. Is it f 

It is said Mrs D shortly. 
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So I was right, I knew it—I had a dream. Is it a girl? 

It is, said Mrs D 

I knew it. Where is it, the darling little thing? and how is Gurlie— 
I’m the auntie you know she said, introducing herself. And where is Joe? 

Without waiting for an answer she darted through the first door at 
hand. 

Shhh said Mrs D But it was too late. A voice called out, Who’s that? 
It’s only me, said the visitor and she went into the haloed room while 
Mrs D drew off and sat down dully in her chair. 

Where is it? 

I don’t know, said the mother. 

Ah, there it is, the little lamb. Look, look! I see a little hand. The 
baby held its hand up like the limb of a tree—and slept. 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, said Frieda and pulled the cover back a very, very little 
from the tiny face. The baby opened its eyes, blinked them and closed 
them violent. What are you doing? Leave it alone, said the mother. Oh, 
oh, oh, oh, said Frieda and put a finger cautiously upon the little cheek. 

Instantly the baby turned its head and began to reach as if to suck. 
Oh the poor little thing, it’s hungry, said Frieda, pityingly. Look, it wants 
to suck. 

Leave it alone, said the mother. What made you come here this time of 
the morning anyway? But Frieda kissed her and told her she looked fine 
and that it was the dearest baby. But so little, she concluded. Nella 
was not like that. 

As the mother made no reply she continued: Something told me. I felt 
that I must come. The poor little thing, have you given it something to 
eat? Shall I call the nurse? 

No. Go home and don’t bother me. 

But now the baby had been roused and started grunting and rooting 
about. It began to whimper and Frieda picked it up—against the mother’s 
repeated orders, as if she were in a trance unable to hear what was being 
said, and held it gingerly, awkwardly, so that its head hung back and it 
began to cry aloud. Mrs D came hurriedly in—but without a word. 

It’s cruel, said Frieda. The poor thing is hungry. I was just going to 
give it to the mother. Ah— 

Let it be hungry, perhaps it’ll learn to nurse then. Let it cry. And the 
baby cried, fretfully. 

Now the two women glared quickly at each other while for a brief 
moment Mrs D tried bouncing the small thing to make it cease its noise. 

At this moment in walked Joe and, smiling, looked at the group about 
the baby. 
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Ah, there you are, cried Frieda. Congratulations. The baby is hungry. 

Well, give it something to eat then if it’s hungry, said he smiling, 
But Frieda turned at once to the nurse and exclaimed: There, its father 
said you should feed it. 

Leave it to the nurse, said Joe, that’s what she’s here for. Then turn- 
ing to his wife he added: Well, how is everything? 

That’s right, how’s everything, replied she. Where have you been? 
You leave me here and go off without a word. 

For goodness sakes, he answered, for he was in a very good humor, 
look what I brought you. And he held up the flower he had plucked in 
the park. How is the baby, really? he turned to Mrs D. Is she all right? 

Oh yes, how’s the baby, said the mother. What about me though, you 
don’t think of that. 

Oh you’re all right, he smiled, you’re strong as a horse. He meant it 
to sound jocular and kindly but it angered the woman in bed so that 
she turned on her side and gave them all her back. 

Mrs D put the baby down—and motioned them to leave the room, 
which they did—as church bells began to ring in the street beyond. 

Gurlie hasn’t any feeling for children, began Frieda. No, said Joe, 
have you had your breakfast? But the woman went on, Why is it always 
so, that those that haven’t any—If you want a baby so much, broke in 
Joe, why don’t you get married? Frieda did not answer but walked to 
the window of the front room where they had gone, while Joe took out 
his paper to read. 

Her mind flew to those days in Christiana when she had hesitated too 
long between two men—one light, whom she had loved, and one serious, 
whom she admired—and lost both of them. Since then she had travelled. 
She had travelled out of her own earnings. But it was a brilliant day 
outside and Frieda loved the sunshine. 

Let me name it! she turned suddenly to Joe, but you must not tell 
Gurlie. 

Sure, said he,—for nothing. 

Call it Frieda. All right, Frieda Florence. And he went on reading— 
the political situation: why in America such blind stupidity seemed always 
to be the power in the ascendancy. It’s the majority, I suppose, he com- 
mented to himself. They like it. 

There’s the man, said Joe, looking up. What? said Frieda. There’s 
the man for you, Grover Cleveland. Afraid of nobody. He had a child 
when he was a young man, before he was married. They wanted to bring 
it up in the first campaign. Go ahead, he said. What! said Frieda. That’s 
the kind of a man we want. And he'll get it again. I mean the Presi- 
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dency. No humbug, no tariff fence to protect the suckers so they can 
rob us. Let Europe in, it will drive the rotten goods off our market, make 
them give us good quality if they want our money. But he'll have a hard 
time with the politicians in Washington. Do you know what they ought 
to do with them? No, said Frieda. They ought to hang them up by the 
neck. Do away with them all, that’s the only way to treat them. They’re 
nothing but a pack of thieves. What’s the government for if it isn’t to put 
money in the pockets of the politicians? He’s a smart fellow, he believes 
in hard work. But he won’t last. They’ll wreck the business of the whole 
country to get him if they have to. But he’ll do a lot of good before 
they put him out. That’s the man to vote for. 

There it was again: America. It rose in his clear mind as something 
beyond the grasp of reason, something mediaeval, ignorant, arrogant—at 
once rich and cheap. A battle for something without value at the cost of 
all that he knew of that was worth while. What that worth was he saw 
as he had been trained to see it, a material honesty, a logic of work and 
pay. But his feelings, far subtler, remained bitterly confused. 

Frieda’s mind had wandered. She had not heard more than the first 
few words of what he had said. She stood at the window and dreamed 
children to herself—if only; but she would never marry now. Yes, it 
would have to be another girl, she thought. If it had only been mine! I 
would care for it, it would see the world. At night I would talk with it, 
teach it and it would love me. I am so lonely. 

Now the baby began to cry again and a voice came from the sick room: 
I wish someone would take that thing away so I can sleep. 

Frieda ran at once, almost dislocating her elbow against the frame of 
the bedroom door, and brought out the basket just as Mrs D appeared 
tying on a clean apron at the back. 

Nw’ ja, so you must bring that thing in here, said the father. But he 
smiled just the: same and got up to look at it, holding the paper in his 
hand—but dubiously. 


Making peace between themselves as women will Frieda and Mrs D 
sat down together for a good talk over the little girl which Mrs D had 
put in her basket across the arms of a chair turned to the wall. Sunday, 
that day which in America, as in England perhaps, seems without use, a 
machine that is broken, a departure from the stress of normal life but— 
as if by reason of an illness. One goes to church and is hung—or resists, 
cursing. It always irritated Joe, so long as he believed in it. But he went, 
for all that fairly regularly. 
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Not today though. He didn’t feel like going out again. He turned back 
to his paper but found it dull. He had smoked enough, not again till 
after dinner—I wonder if we'll have any? he thought to himself. He 
never wrote letters, there was enough trouble in the family already with- 
out spreading the news any further as to what had occurred. They might 
feel they had to send presents or somthing. Foolishness. He took a book 
from the case. Faust—and slid it in again. He sat in a chair and would 
have broken his habit and smoked anyway—save that he didn’t feel it 
would be right to cloud up the apartment— 

Now in Silesia one could go out and be at once—almost—among the 
little hills. 

Joe, said his wife’s voice from the next room. Yes, he answered and 
went in. 

She lay there half asleep, he was not sure whether she had called or 
not. How this sort of thing wears a woman down, so quickly too. She 
seemed old, the face was spotted with brown marks, there were heavy 
lines about the eyes—and there was that curious smell—he had noticed it 
with the first. It made him feel that he was of a different sex, a differ- 
ent race—and he wanted to be kind. He could see her body in relief under 
the covers, look how she breathes—my wife. I have done this. Man and 
wife. Paul: and Virginia—I guess not Just the same it’s over. That’s 
good. Perhaps she’s fallen asleep again. He started to go out. 

Stay here, she said, without opening her eyes. Sit down. 

I thought you wanted to sleep, he answered. 

Where’s the baby? 

In there with Frieda and the nurse. 

I didn’t hear anything, I wondered where you were. 

That’s all right, he answered, go to sleep. 

No. It’s a girl again. 

Ja, is there anything you want? 

There was no answer so he continued: It’s all right. Iwo girls are 
all right. They can keep each other company. But the mother was really 
keenly disappointed. 

There must be a way to have a boy, she said. What is it? Ask some- 
body. 

Ask somebody, he retorted with a laugh. 

But that riled her and made her instantly unreasonable. Yes, ask. You 
never try to find out anything. Every day science is finding out new 
things. But you think all there is in the world is work, work, work— 

He knew she was right—from her viewpoint—and he saw plainly 
enough that she was in bed, incapacitated, so he did not reply. But having 
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begun to pity herself and her misfortune it was not long before—unable 
now to sleep—she went for her husband in good style: 

Well one thing sure, you'll have to make more money now. 

I will, he consented. 

You will will you? How—if you don’t ask for it? Tell them you’ve 
got to have more, that unless they give you more you will quit. 

They’ll tell me to quit, that’s all. 

Let them. And if they dare, start for yourself. What could they do 
without you? You are too careful, you have no daring, you must bluff— 

Never, said he. 

You must. In America bluff is everything. You say that all the time. 
Then be a bluff, be a better bluff than they are. You know you are better 
than they are. You know you are the best trained printer in America 
today. 

Yes, yes. Don’t talk about that now. Don’t excite yourself. 

Yes, yes. Don’t talk, don’t ask, don’t do anything. But you must. 
Work won’t get you anywhere, it’s the brains— 

Who has the brains? he spoke up a little too quickly. 

You have, she replied. But you are too timid. I could do it. But now 
is the time. You have two daughters now and I am not going to sit down 
and be a hausfrau. I am going to live and see the world and I must have 
money. And you are going to make it for me. 

Don’t talk about things you don’t understand, he replied. 

t’s you that don’t understand. You think you know everything, you 
Dutchies. You have got to study people, like me. 

What for, he said, to skin them? 

No, to make use of them. 

I don’t need to, I’ve got too much to do, he answered. 

Wait till I get up. If you think I’m going to stay here and have 
babies one after the other and nothing else you fool yourself. You tell 
those people you want more money or you quit. If you don’t, I quit. 

Don’t get so excited. What’s the matter with you? 

You do it. 

And he began to feel the force of her insistence more than he had ever 
felt it in his married life before. Watching her eyes flash, the very 
insensibility of her fire somehow excited him in spite of himself. It was 
something he did not understand but there it was. Foolish or reasonable, 
there it was. He could understand that all right. And she was no longer 
carrying a baby. It came home to him through the contour of the bed 
clothes. Soon she would be all right again. It was his own wife. She had 
the brains of a chicken—but that was his hard luck. He had married 
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her, hadn’t he? That wasn’t her fault. She didn’t give herself the brains 
she had. He smiled at the folly but he insensibly obeyed. What did he 
care? He felt admiration; a borrowed resentment against the world 
momentarily possessed him. Yes, she was right; he was abler than the 
rest—with care; he saw it more and more clearly every day. Give those 
bums something to do and they botch it every time. Not one, scarcely, can 
do the simplest thing without making a mess of it. But they want the 
money! Oh yes, they want the money. But he—? Yes, she was right. 
He looked, must look, to be afraid. But that was not it. It was only that 
never, not once in his life, had he been in a position that permitted him 
to lose. He must always have won, that was the thing that made it 
hard to move. 

Take it, she said, seeming to read his thoughts. You are better than 
any of them, you have the brains. 

He wondered, looking at her small, round head, what good they were. 
But he caught the fire. You have the brains, go out and fight them, 
continued his wife. It is a free country. If you don’t fight for it you will 
get nothing—but to be called a fool. You owe it to me to fight. 

I'll think about it, he said, adding: Don’t excite yourself. It isn’t good 
for you. And to let her be quiet—for he could already see plain signs of 
fatigue in her—he went out into the kitchen to play with the cat. 

And the baby slept while about its head a drama that was its future had 
begun. 

Gurlie in her bed felt tired after her few heated words with Joe. He 
was her man, he must learn; she had learned, he was too honest. In any 
case Joe had supplied her with just what she needed for the moment. She 
was really fatigued by the talk and would soon rest again. The excitement 
of the birth effort had worn off completely now. If it had only been a boy. 
There had not been a horse on the farm she had not dared to ride, even 
as a child. Once, when she was no more than ten, she had climbed the 
mast of a schooner and looked down. No, she had not liked that. But 
she liked to climb, like a sailor, like a Viking. She had Viking blood in 
her, five centuries at least they could trace it, then a break—a slight break 
—and it ran back again into history. Eine blitzmddel, Joe would say of 
her sometimes when they were happy together. The Norse were the first 
to have a culture, no matter what was said of others. The women were 
free, admitted to the councils on the same footing as the men. They were 
not allowed to wear drawers, that was always amusing, because the 
country needed children. They were not allowed to wear closed drawers. 
That was to have children, many children. She had wanted boys, six 
boys—six boys—and she slept heavily. 
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Frieda had gone to tell her brother in Brooklyn the news. Joe stayed 
around: to be of service and not to leave Mrs D alone in the house. He 
wondered when it would be time to bring the other daughter home again. 
Mrs D in the kitchen was starting to get the lunch, peeling and slicing 
potatoes—she had scorned Frieda’s offer to relieve her so that she could 
run home. 

Now at last the house was quiet. 

(To be continued) 


a 
For Louise Tarr 
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Sherry Mangan 
‘Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring’ 


Winter came early, and brought peace. Over the Museum 

the lifted glance met blank grey sky; the eye untroubled 
returned to the page. Home from simple gayeties, we found 
grateful fires and impatient work. There were sorrows. Gently. 
There was loneliness. There is always loneliness. A slight 

tonic. ‘A quiet winter,’ said Odysseus. It was a quiet winter, 

and a good winter. Good friendship, and usually food enough. 
We thought on Egypt, smiled at lovers; observed and chronicled. 


Winter lasted on, ran into March, and drew us 

unthinking with it. That day the stroke of three 

lifted our eyes from Poggio, with the reflection: 

Valla is cooler. Tomorrow further; in half an hour 

the publishers; tea is at Nestor’s. We emerged, 

weighing a syllogism, on the steps, when unexpected Spring 
drowned us in sun, doused us with warmth, and at the new smell 
we gasped, our humanity pouring over us in a hot rich flood; 
gasping, drenched in the sudden sense of living, we staggered 

to a bus-top, obstinated, finding our antidote in mechanism. 

We cowered between the flowing walls. Greedy of peace, the mind 
held taut, stubborn, People . . . turned living; living turned real 
Shaken we sat in the mounting flood, toy to its buffeting. 

And then it came; and then it came. (All winter had we 

smiled at young lovers, tolerant and kind.) And then 
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it came. A necklace, a neck, against fur; under the pert 
hat, flash the symbol. God knows what face. One dared 
not look, but cowered, scrunched, agonised: o Lord, again? 


Sleep came not early, brought no peace. Over the steeple 

the lifted need met yielding clouds; the eye hungered, 

forced through the cloud-rift. Back from the torment, we knew 
the fires and the impatience. There were sorrows. Fiercely. 
There was singleness; need of deep mingling. A slight 

noise seemed to wake us. Beside us lay the two, farther 

the third, and beyond the window the swift valorous ships 
slipped from our cognizance, and alone the restless waters 
remained, the narrow channel, sucking emptily. Morning. 


With gentle fatigue moving through increasing morning, striving 

to fix the thought on splendor formis, conferring Cajetan, 

we set the problem. ‘Sins as man but not as artist.’ Still, 

although the Christian god is love, Apollo is not kind to him 

‘ha Vhabito de l’arte e man che trema.’ In last analysis 

only accomplishment endures. Slight, but it kept us occupied 

up the river, into the warm fields, fighting the vernal odors. 

She said at length: At the hands’ meeting, ‘mes sens devinrent 
suraigus.’ (Les miens . . . sauvages.) And then the puff of air 
blew all the mind away, and her dark hair ruffling than all truths 
seemed somehow more. And even then we might have fled but did not; 
moaned once only and were content; the rest predictable redundancy 
mudpuddles and the earlier songs, green smells and the quicker pulse, 
young voices and the gentle lassitude, the feeble sweet abandon. 

And the end of it caring again, caring, pacing a station platform 
late in a Spring night, muttering a newly significant name; 
mumbling, ad bonum operantis, ad bonum operis, cats 

eat bats, bats eat cats, ad bonum operis—and the night 

indifferently being soft Spring about us. Again, o Lord? 


Must Spring each several weary year renew 
this human hungering? Are we to the gods 
like studs to breeders? On our carcasses 

the future battens, each man a hecatomb 

(a hundred loves, a hundred deaths thereby) 
to pray for further oxen, who in turn 

assail aloof gods’ noses with fat smoke 

for further increase, so ad infinitum. 
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And might we ask Apollo to what end? 
There’s little time enough to learn.one’s letters, 
to blow one’s little trumpet, and to build 
one’s little monument (aere perennius, 

maybe), but one must be each year a-rutting, 
begetting burlesques of himself to mock him. 
A pointless—We’ll give Spring her tithes: 
speak kindly of her lilacs, gape at her moon, 
commend her vegetation, nay, we'll even 
grow marvelously proper melancholy 

about our vanished youth some idle Thursday. 


We are betrayed, however. Spring renews the need 
each several year; and always she requires 

her more than tithes of single strength and seed 
burned slowly in her sacrificial fires. 

There is no hope till age (and then too late) 

shall starve the traitors that within us lie; 

from one root sprung, no wise divaricate, 

the obstacle and power together die. 

There is no hope, for always when the Spring 
makes harsh the contrast of our singleness 

and lesser sweetness, terrified we cling 

to any human comfort or caress. 

Hopeless of strength, we flee the lonely years 

to warmer cloaks of arms whose kindly wiles 

so sweetly press us on the mortal spears 

of fresh aroused young breasts. And Spring but smiles. 


Hence, with each wanted wound, each sweeter pain, 
we ask: O Lord, must Spring return again? 


UO 


BLITHE INSECURITIES 
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Grant went nights to the pool-hall, leaving Gould to fuss with his 


wireless set. This night he watched Joe Shaw and Frank Sellers playing 
billards. A mystification had Grant because he found he didn’t like Joe 
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Shaw now, and as youngsters they had thought themselves sworn to 
eternal devotion. Grant told himself that the past friendship had existed 
merely because they’d been promoted together ahead of their other mates 
twice, and they had confessed with painful gravity the phenomena of 
pubescence to each other. It had all seemed rarely fine and intimate then, 
but watching Joe, Grant believed he had more fondness for the amiable 
and easily swayed Frank Sellers. 


Frank stopped playing and came over to stand by Grant whila Joe 
played a game with attorney Scott. ‘““He keeps in with those old beezers,” 
Frank said sourly. “Have you noticed how Joe’s even worse about guard- 
ing money and knowing people who can help him out than he used to be.” 

“Have I noticed? I don’t need to,” Grant said drily. ““T'wo summers 
ago he came to Minneapolis and stayed two weeks at our house. My 
brother slipped me money and I took him to shows and about town, and 
mother was fine to him, but he went away without thanking her or writ- 
ing her a letter. That would not have bothered me, but when I found 
that his father had given him $100 to spend and he’d let me stand him 
everything for two weeks, I was riled. It kept me broke for a month 
after. I decided our friendship wasn’t so damned good. Now he hasn’t 
even invited me to his house for dinner. I know his mother doesn’t have 
hospitable ideas, but I guess he’s her kind of son.” 

“He doesn’t get by so strong at Vermillion, except on his football, and 
everybody says he’s a grand-stand player and no good on teamwork,” 
Frank criticized. 

“To hell with his football. That bores me. Pete being pompous all over 
our house because he’s captain of the Minnesota teams had given me a 
perfect ear-ache when people talk football. What’s been happening to 
you, Frank? To hell with Joe. He’s past bad news for me, I suspect.” 

“It’s this way,” Frank grew very casual. “Some people think I act 
fast on the campus, but, Jesus, I used to think girls something to be 
afraid of. Now I’d have any of them and walk away and not think a 
thing about the consequence.” 

“Bah, what to hell you saying?’ Grant was scornful. “Try that on 
Carrie, and she’d biff an ear off you, with her mit and with her mind. 
Who’s been shoving that line on you? If they’ve kidded you for being a 
softie don’t think you have to act tough to prove different. Who’s Frank 
been bumming with that he gets his hardboiled line from?” Grant asked 
Joe Sellers as he came near. 

“I don’t know,” Joe was very considered. “You know Frank. I’m 
glad you called him. He damn near queered himself with people on the 
U campus, and it gives our house a bad name too.” 
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“Where do you guys get this calling me?” Frank said. 

“Hell, Frank, I just mean your line doesn’t take with me any more 
than it does with Grant. If he calls you what do your fraternity brothers 
think. You haven’t only yourself to think of.” 

“I’m taking a walk down the street,” Grant said, sorry to have given 
Joe a chance to attack the soft, impressionable Frank. Joe had more 
mind, of a sort, for memory, calculation, and independence, but Frank 
was impulsive and generous. 


“Hello Grant, I just heard you were in town,” Sylvester Graham spoke 
to Grant at the pool-hall door. Grant was surprised, as Sylvester had 
always been either patronizingly older or indifferent to him three years 
back. Grant saw that Sylvester was much better looking than he remem- 
bered. His head was beautifully formed and his brown skin and direct 
grey eyes were disconcerting. Well-dressed he didn’t give that conscious 
‘dressed-up’ feel that Joe and Frank seemed to have, particularly Joe, 
who struck Grant as being painfully aware of being a young man of 
standing now. 

“I’m glad you’re in town,” Grant said, shaking hands, and recognizing 
in a flash that sympathy existed between him and Sylvester as it didn’t 
between him and other fellows in town. Sylvester had either become less 
reserved, or found Grant less a mere kid. “I hadn’t heard where you were 
and thought maybe you’d left town.” 


“T’m at the State University studying law. Wanted to go East but the 
folks couldn’t afford it.’’ Sylvester said. 


“Do you see Sellers and Shaw there, much?” 


“No, they’re arts and science, and we belong to different houses. Let’s 
take a walk. I don’t want to start right away hanging around this damn 
pool-hall just because it’s the town hangout.” 

“Sure. I rather agreed to meet Joe and Frank later.” 


“That’s so,” Sylvester said. “You three were pretty thick as young- 
sters, weren’t you?” 


Grant chuckled. “You bet me, boy. Say thick as thieves and you hit 
some of our boyish pastimes too, but if you want me to know you don’t 
hand them much, shoot. Joe particularly has been talking about not seeing 
too much of this or that fellow we used to bum around with, because his 
dad’s only a railwayman, or a barber, or whatnot. Joe thinks he’s the 
original crown-prince, I take it, but his hick-town snobberies get on my 
nerves. How do you like college?” 

“I wouldn’t go, but I’m not keen of settling down to work yet,” 
Sylvester said. 
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“Fay Neilson spoke of you the other night. She was romantic about 
you in highschool, I gather, and not so keen about her husband.” 


“Yes, she thought she’d have a career as a singer, but they overtrained 
her voice. She didn’t want to put up much fight, either.” 


“She’s really beautiful you know, if she’d lose the village belle manner, 
and look as if she was careless about being so. As I remember the way 
she used to sing she had more voice and manner than lots of musical 
comedy stars. I did theatrical reviews for the cheap shows sometimes 
when I was a cub, and thought I was stage-struck for a few months.” 


“How’d you like newspaper work. I think of doing it.” Sylvester said. 


“Tt was all right for a while, until I discovered they were using me 
on sob stuff, About old men, or paupers dying of consumption and 
neglected by Charity Institutions. When it filtered into my head how 
yellow the paper was and how tricky they wanted their dope, I got 
ashamed of how I’d become muckishly morbid. The City Editor knew 
how, for a while, to drag the tears into my copy. I quit anyway.” 


“I’ve tried writing stories,’ Sylvester confided. 


“Yes,” Grant exploded. “I took a short story course last year and 
the instructor told us to take a story of Hawthorne’s, copy it three times, 
reproduce it nine, and then write a story of our own on the same plan. 
When I asked why not use the adding machine he looked blank. It in- 
furiated me that my contempt didn’t freeze his guts, so I walked out. It 
was a night class full of old-maids of all sexes, thinking because they 
were hopeless every other way they’d better be writers.” 

“T wish you’d come to Vermillion,” Sylvester said. “I might get you 
a job as secretary there. I had one. We could talk, and I’d get hell if 
this was repeated, but there’s nobody at my fraternity or at college I give 
a damn about.” 

“My mind is set on trying Europe, and I chuck what money I get into 
the bank so I can make it,” Grant said. “I feel suicidally low sometimes, 
but tell myself it’s adolescence and everybody gets that way. After an 
accident I saw I felt that way particularly, early this spring. Three 
autos collided, and four college students were killed. I knew some of 
them. One girl’s head was snapped off against a lamp post, and I was 
sick. She was one of those people who clutch at something inside one, not 
pretty, but alive. I hadn’t felt keen on her; just loved her being, with a 
warm, life-adoring, look on her face. The accident happened after a 
dance, and nobody was drunk either. It wouldn’t make it less worse if 
they had been. You know how one could feel. What’s everything about 
anyway?” 
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“TI know. But how will you support yourself in Europe?” Sylvester 
was cautious. 

“We don’t pass out by starvation easily. It’s not Europe anyway; it’s 
knowing something about other places in the world I want. Why can’t 
a fellow get into some of these exploring expeditions? I’m fed up with the 
family line that one should settle into some lousy job in the home city.” 

“You aren’t a joybird,” Sylvester chuckled, “but you make me feel 
restless. I’m lazier than you are though. Half-persuaded I’d try bumming 
to Europe with you though.” 

“Tt’d be no good unless you did it on your own impulse, and you have 
a rich uncle to give you a start in this burg, if you can stick it. I couldn’t. 
I don’t care how lowdown in the economic scale I hit, so long as I feel 
interested. When I’m liking things, there isn’t much gradation of high 
and low, and when I dislike people everybody is low down.” 

“We have to fit in somehow, Grant. We can’t always beat the game.” 

“No, but who declares the game and its rules? You don’t think we 
have to fit into the way of living most people we know do. We can bury 
ourselves and be part of the 100,000,000, just mud, but if it comes to 
that I’m ready to delay the day and raise hell to have something to look 
back on. I don’t know anybody who can tell me what the right standards 
to live by are.” 

“It might be better for me to study science, geology, or engineering,” 
Sylvester said. “A lawyer may never get anywhere.” 

“Oh hell, you’d get chances to travel maybe, as a geologist or engineer, 
but you might get stranded in some minor job. We don’t have to stay 
placed ever if we don’t want to though.” 

“We'll get more sense some day.” Sylvester was sagacious. 

“Yes, or less expectancy. Let’s go back to the pool-hall and see if 
any of the follows are game to line up drink. I feel depressed.” 

Half an hour later eight young men were sauntering towards the 
Normal School grounds with the avowed purpose of looking over the 
assortment of girl students. As Swede Holthausen went by the Greek 
fruit-stand he knocked several oranges off the pile. Others stopped to pick 
them up. Red Reeves took half a dozen bags of peanuts from the roasting 
wagon outside the Paris store. As the group progressed, others joined it. 
“We ought to throw a barbecue at the lake while you’re in town,” Joe 
Shaw said to Grant. “Let’s organize and pick our people.” 

“That sounds good,” Sylvester agreed. ‘““We’d roast weenies and let 
the girls bring along pies and cakes.” 

“Ya,” Frank said sotto voce to Grant. “Joe’s going to get somebody 
to organize a party for you to repay your entertaining him in the city.” 
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“Hey, a fight,” Red Reeves called joyfully. 

“The devil,” Joe swore. ‘What lowbrows are starting a fight now? 
Let’s leave this gang. We can go and pow-wow in my barn. I haven’t 
had a good talk with Grant since he turned up. How did we stop writing 
to each other, Grant?” 

“It’s easy getting out of touch with people you don’t see,” Grant said 
shortly. 

“What’s the fight?” Frank was curious. 

“Hell,” Joe answered. “Slim Spear took Bull Hanson’s engineering job 
on the Sioux City run after Bull got canned for drunkenness. They want 
to beat each other up. That’s all right when you're kids, but I’m off those 
roundhouse lowbrows. Red Reeves says he’s coming to Vermillion next 
year too, and we can’t stick around him. He'll think we want him 
around with us on the campus there.” 

“It won’t be any but a cock fight anyway,” Grant said. “If talk 
doesn’t do the trick they’ll stop. They’ve been talking of having a fight 
since the year one. Frank, where’s that bottle of whiskey you said you 
could get hold of. We need a drink.” 

Soon the four were seated in Joe Shaw’s barn, Frank having procured 
a bottle of whiskey from his house. Each took turns at tipping the bottle 
to their lips. The harness room smelled of musty manure and old leather, 
as it had been unused for years. Cobwebs hung in the corners, and the 
work-bench was covered with old wood-shavings, rusty tools, dust, rope, 
a broken bridle and various empty boxes. A dim light came from the low- 
candled electric globe. 

“It isn’t ingratitude, Frank,” Grant said, “but this fire-water is sure 
rot-gut. Here’s how, though.” 

Frank, tall, broad but stoop-shouldered, and saggily collegiate in man- 
ner, leaned in grandly assumed old-soak manner against the wall. His 
round face with its soft babyish eyes already showed the effects of drink. 
Frank went under quickly. Joe Shaw, short-necked, solid, and careful, 
kept his tones down. Grant believed he held the whiskey in the bottle 
with his lips and actually drank nothing. The conversation was too 
elaborately good fellow, when the only two present who liked each other 
were Grant and Sylvester. Sylvester was little inclined to pretend sociabil- 
ity. He wasn’t talkative anyway. “Don’t get drunk, fellows,” he ad- 
vised. “Ihe town will blame me if we get drunk and get caught raising 
hell.’ Grant knew that Sylvester just wanted to avoid listening to an 
argument between any of the others. 

The room swerved slightly for Grant. Lights splintered in the offing. 
He decided he would not let himself go, drink whatever he might. 
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“Let’s sing some college songs,” Frank Sellers said, feeling the atmosphere 
not sociable. 

“What do our songs mean to Grant? He’s our guest,” Joe said curtly. 

“Oh what to hell Joe, why crab everything?” Frank said caiolingly. 
“T guess Grant ain’t throwing off on guys he’s known as long as us. 
He’d pick up any song.” 

“Have a sip, Frank. We might raise our voices to the night air later,” 
Sylvester said ironically. 

“What gets me is what’s come over Joe.” 

“Hell Frank, you and Joe see too much of each other at school. Let’s 
be sociable,’ Grant advised. 

“You said it, see too much,” Joe said nastily. ““He has great ideas for 
entertaining guests.” 

“Bull,” Grant exploded. ‘“You’ve pulled that ‘guest’ line enough, 
Joe. I’m not your guest or Frank’s. Oh yes, this is Frank’s whiskey, 
and your barn, but I’d as soon be at the alley shack hang-out. Don’t lay 
on the guest business so heavy. I’m in town as a hobo, in overalls gen- 
eraliy, to take in the harvest season.” 

Joe didn’t answer, but took a sip from the bottle. This time Grant 
saw that he did take whiskey into his mouth and swallow. “It takes a 
good man to hold his drink and not get nasty,” Joe said quietly. 

“Right you are,” Grant answered, “but you managed to get nasty at 
Frank without even taking a drink. It would be awful too if Red Reeves 
had come to sit in the barn with us. Of course he was fine a few years 
back when we wanted to go apple-stealing. He’d take the chances and 
we'd eat the apples, but he’s not our class now. Say boy, because you have 
a reputation as a football player in a hick university and belong to a 
fraternity that’s not so hot nationally you needn’t high-hat the village 
boys.” 

Frank Sellers looked rather wobbly as he leaned against the wall. 
Sylvester suggested that he’d better sit down. “Shay, I can sthand my 
likker,” Frank protested weakly, but he sat down and leaned his head on 
his hands. 

“Are you going to be sick?” Joe was disgusted. “You always start 
puking and we don’t want to get stunk out of the place.” 

“Lean your head against the bench,” Sylvester said, placing Frank’s 
head for him. Frank leaned back, head wagging, his mouth making 
grimaces of distaste. The whiskey they had was vile. 

“This rot-gut’s impossible, Joe. Can’t you get some hot water, lemon, 
and sugar? It might be drinkable diluted. As it is it’s enough to make 
a rhinoceros puke.” 
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“Hell, you guys are never satisfied,” Joe growled. “Why didn’t we 
stick to the gang?” 

“Don’t put yourself out,” Grant said. ““Who suggested leaving them. 
They were too lowbrow for you. You suggested coming here. We'd 
better have gone to the alley shack.” 

“T’ll get the water then, and get hell from mother if I’m caught,” 
Joe said and banged out of the place. 

“He’esh a damned bad sport, if he’esh my fraternity brother,” Frank 
muttered. 

“Do you remember, Frank,” Grant asked. “When we used to swipe 
pies and cakes from the bakery, he always let the other guy do it? When 
he had money he’d say he was broke but when he was broke he let the 
other man spend money all right. I’m just remembering.” 

“Ballocks, what in hell, goddamn,” Sylvester swore. “Let us three beat 
it and leave him the bottle. We can say Frank got sick and we took him 
home. He and Frank have grudges against each other and you're siding 
in with Frank.” 

“It’s my grudge that’s strong,” Grant insisted. “We'll finish the bottle. 
I’m remembering the time Joe let Stan Stevens take the blame for swip- 
ing some picnickers’ lunch. We’d all done it. This fire-water has me in 
a state of mind to call him for his yellowness.” 

“Don’t let’s fight, Grant. What will you get out of it?” Sylvester 
placated. 

“There won’t be a fight. Joe and I used to be the original Damon 
and Pythias, and what our letters contained for about two years, just as 
we passed fourteen, would make damn good documentary reading. He 
gives me a pain when he starts this snooty line. Hell, Red Reeves has 
hung around with us for years without trying to be part of our high-class 
society. He gives a goddamn because Mrs. Shaw thinks she’s an aristo- 
crat. Red’s a good rounder. He won’t bore himself trying to hang out 
with the birds in Joe’s lousy frat, and they’re roughnecks themselves, 
generally.” 

“What's thash?” Frank said thickly. 

“I’m not throwing off on you, Frank. Nationally your house isn’t so 
hot that Joe need get hoity-toity, that’s all I said. You’re a softie but 
you’re there when it comes to a show-down.” 

“Don’t you get nasty too,” Sylvester said. “I didn’t think drink would 
affect you that way.” 

“Get nasty on Frank, me?” Grant said putting his arm about Frank’s 
shoulder. “Hell, we were in fifty messes together as kids, from his peeing 
the bed at my house to my swearing about his mother when I didn’t know 
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she was there. I’ve always told Frank he was a damn fool. That proves 
I like you, doesn’t it, Frank?” 

“Toe’s not liked at college, I know,” Sylvester agreed. “Of course 
you and he were pals. Get what you want off your chest, but the party 
won’t be much fun.” 

“There’s no use. He gets now what I think and he'll be placatory as 
hell. I say, drink up quick when he comes and we'll clear out. You pre- 
tend sicker than you are, Frank. We'll take you home.” 

Joe came back with hot water but no glasses, and when asked about 
them said, ‘““You didn’t say anything about glasses.” 

“That’s all right,” Sylvester Graham said curtly. ‘““We can drink it 
straight and chase it with hot water. There’s only about a swallow each.” 

“I guess there’s another round, fellow,” Joe said later. “Come on. 
Down with it, and here’s to you, Grant. It’s good to see old Grant back, 
isn’t it Frank? Hope you’re in Minneapolis in August because I’m spend- 
ing a week there before I go back to college.” 

Nobody played up to Joe’s belated heartiness, and Grant wondered 
disgustedly if Joe thought him fool enough to ask him to stay with him 
if he was in Minneapolis. Frank dozed, and when Sylvester pulled him 
into a sitting position he mumbled. 

“We'll take him home,” Grant said, putting his arm about Frank to 
help him to his feet. Frank staggered and nearly fell face down. He 
swayed helplessly. 

“ll help you,” Joe said with fake generosity. 

“T'wo’s enough,” Sylvester said quickly. ‘““He’s near our house, and I'm 
turning in right after.” 

“So long then,” Joe said. “See you tomorrow at the pool-hall.’’ The 
other went through a dark alley to the avenue. “How about it Frank?” 
Grant asked. “You sick, or just playing possum?” 

“Um-gum-um-hun,” Frank gurgled and droned. 

“He'd better throw up,” Sylvester suggested. “Come on Frank, snap 
out of it.” Frank drooled and grunted. 

“We'll take him into my barn and make him dish it,” Sylvester said. 
“There’s soap to wash with after. I think I’ll snap up too.” 

“Me too,” Grant agreed, and in the barn tried to make Frank use 
his finger. ““He’s stoney. I hate the job, but it’s got to be done. Open 
your mouth, Frank, I got a feather, and for god’s sake, look where you 
shoot.” 

Frank protested, gargling feebly, but at last the trick was done. Frank 
sat weakly on the bench, while Grant and Sylvester god rid of the poison 
in them, and cleaned up. They all looked grey-green and watery-eyed, 
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but Frank could talk with fair coherence now. At his house he said he 
could get upstairs alone. “Shure, thash all right. Yoush fellow’s damn 
good sports. Joe’sh a shonofabitch. He’esh left me sleeping in the gutter 
to queer me with th’other guys. You’sh two real guys.” 

“Bye bye Frank,” the others said, and went down town to get food 
and coffee. 

“Why drink with those two?” Sylvester said. “Joe’s a cheap climber, 
and Frank’s a mushhead. If a man can’t hold his drink he’d better lay 
off.” 

“Frank hasn’t much control. God, there wasn’t a third of a bottle 
of whiskey drank, all together. It was rotten stuff, but he had so little to 
pass out as he did.” 

“Drink’s a way of finding out what a man has in him. A good drunk 
is a good man. You and I shouldn’t have joined that gang tonight, but 
you suggested going back to the pool-hall. I thought I was boring you.” 

“No,” Grant said. “I thought you knew I was for you. We'll know 
better now.” 

At the City Restaurant several people were being served. Two were 
travelling salesmen who had come in on the eleven o’clock train and 
they talked of poker. Flossie White, sometimes waitress and intermittent 
prostitute, chewed a sandwich as she let old man Perkins feel her up. 
Other men, drifters, sat before plates of beans, hash, or pie. Grant and 
Sylvester soon cleared out. 

“Another time we won’t mix Joe and Frank in our parties. It was my 
fault,” Grant said. “I had a hangover idea that we were friends because 
of the kid days. I’m cured. Whatever I want of friends they haven’t.” 

Sylvester took Grant’s arm. “I’d ask you to dinner at our house, but 
meal-times are about as amiable as a hyena feast sometimes. Mother’s 
hardly on speaking terms with my sister, Mary, since she’s turned against 
catholicism.” 

Grant pressed Sylvester’s hand beneath his arm. “Are you up against 
the religious mother thing too? And a scrappy older sister. Aren’t families 
hell ?” 

At Sylvester’s they shook hands goodbye. “T’m for you Grant. I 
always did like you even if I was kind of snooty when you were a kid. 
Being at college I discovered the old home town attitudes not so good. 
We get on fine together.” 

They shook hands again. “I’m glad Syl. We get each other.” 

“T’d ask you to stay with me tonight, but we'd get hell if we talked. 
The family would say we were keeping them awake.” 

“T know. We'll see tomorrow.” They shook hands again. 
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Grant stood on the corner wondering if he wanted to go back to the 
restaurant for more coffee. No, it was grey and dull there. He wanted 
light and movement and the feeling of many people about; unknown 
people, so that he might expect things. The people back at the restaurant 
were types he knew and didn’t like. He wanted the unknown quantities 
of city street. The emptiness of this small town appalled him, as did the 
silence of deserted streets. He felt a warmth of ecstacy however: Sylvester 
was fond of him. He wondered if Sylvester liked him as he liked Syl- 
vester: but he feared too that Sylvester thought him foolish not to be 
planning to go to college, to fit in with people of their kind of class 
and condition. That conforming idea merely irritated Grant when ex- 
pressed by most people, but he wanted Sylvester approving of him wholly. 
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There were plenty of farm jobs to be had. Grant worked at haying 
for a time, and then spent a month with an early harvesting crew, work- 
ing from seven morning till six evening, but he got pay which he saved 
with the thought of getting to Europe. Then he took a job with Jerry 
Ryan, a young farmer whose sister kept house for him. Grant had mis- 
givings as Ryan was not well financed, but he took the job. Jerry Ryan 
was worried-eyed, most earnest, and talkative. 

“T wish you’d work by the month for me,” Ryan said. “It’d pay less 
during harvest season but you’re sure of a steady job.” 

“I’m not looking for a steady job. I’m not a farmhand; I’m a hobo 
following the seasons,” Grant answered. 

“But you’re only a kid. I can’t pay you a man’s wage.” 

“No? I don’t work for you then. I’ve been getting a man’s wage.” 

“But a boy can’t expect,” Ryan began. 

“This boy gets a day’s wage if he does a day’s work. It’d be great if 
being young meant old people didn’t impose on you.” 

“You’re one of those kids gone socialist, I see,” Ryan said. 

“T’m doing just what you are, getting all I can for what work I do,” 

“You aren’t a hobo. I remember your family when they lived in town. 
You don’t rea.’ze how hard it is for a young farmer to get started.” 

“I’m sorry you’re hard up,” Grant said. “I am too. I’m not doing the 
harvest season for my health.” 

Much rain had fallen for two weeks before Ryan started reaping. 
The grain stalks were swollen and fluffy. Whether it was because the 
binding machine was out of order, or the stalks, the grain shocks were 
loose and readily became untied, so that it was hard to make a respecta- 
ble looking shock. Ryan criticized Grant, though his shocks were quite as 
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neat as those of two bums Ryan employed. “You're hardly heavy enough 
to stand the work. You should take less wages.” 

“Yes?” Grant was cross with heat and the prick of grain beards in- 
side his shirt. “If I’m not doing as much as the others, can me.” 

“Well, you may harden up. I do think you might work for $4.00 a 
day though. The older men think you’re only a kid.” 

“I give a damn what they think. You’re lucky if those bums don’t 
quit after half a day. Some leave after they’ve had a meal and before 
they’ve done a stroke of work.” 

“Some farmers would work you from five morning till eight night,” 
Ryan persisted. 

“They'd deserve a gold medal if they got by with it. Help’s too scarce 
this season for the farmers to do all the bossing.” 

Ryan decided he was getting nowhere. At noon he and Grant went to 
the house to eat with Ryan’s sister. ““That’s why I want you to work 
by the month, so I can say you are a regular,” Ryan persuaded. “My 
sister won’t have floaters at her table.” 

Grant said nothing. He’d have as soon eaten with the other men, and 
figured that Ryan thought he’d eat less in the presence of the sister. The 
hoboes raised a row if there weren’t quantities of food. Grant chuckled, 
pleased at how hard-boiled he’d become. His face was in a condition so 
he needed to purchase a razor too. 

Miss Ryan was pleasing to look at. Her grave face, with deep-set, 
melancholy eyes, her cameo-clear features and slight body, attracted him. 
She was going to the Normal School to be a teacher, and sullen, evi- 
dently, over having to keep house for her brother. She showed no readi- 
ness to get conversational as she and Ryan had grouches on each other. 
After four days Grant got tired of listening to Ryan bewail the bad 
fortune of a young farmer, so he quit, wanting to get in with a big 
threshing crew. 

It was Saturday, market day, and Egan Avenue was crowded with 
Fords, wagons, trucks, and buggies. Stores were thronged with farm-wives 
shopping, and groups of men hung around street corners. The seasonal 
migration of drifting labor was on in full force now. The hobo jungles 
down the railroad track were stampeded with floaters. Cooking fires were 
burning over the ashes of former years’ cooking fires. Grant stood on 
post office corner ready to take work from the most likely looking farmer 
who needed help. Unshaven, sunburned, in well worn work clothes, he 
was more apt to be employed than when city pallor was on him. 

“Cripes, what’s a man to do? I bin in town every day for two weeks 
gittin’ men. I thought, being ten miles out, they’d stay with me, but 
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most of them eat my vittles, get a night’s sleep, and when I look for ’em 
after breakfast, they’re gone. Do you think of the thousands going through 
this town there are ten who want work? A half day, a day, and they 
want wages as if us farmers were millionaires? What’s a man to do? And 
when we market our grain we git beat on all sides.”” Pete Robbins com- 
plained. He’d been talking so for years. Hoboes knew his wife was an old 
shrew. She served miserable food, sloppily, and the beds Peter furnished 
were lousy with bugs and hadn’t had clean covers for years. 

“Hello Grant, I didn’t recognize you,’ Marie Stearns hailed Grant 
as she tripped along. “I haven’t seen you in ages.” 

“T look like all the other hoboes, don’t I?” Grant said with pride. 
“Act like them too. No farmer need pull sob stuff on me, or I'll tell him 
my sob line. Them lousy swedes and dutchers think us hoboes will put up 
with rotten food and filthy beds. It’s the richest ones who have the 
sloppiest kitchens too.” 

“T wish I were a boy,” Marie said. “Do you think I could wear boy’s 
clothes and get away with it?” Marie asked jauntily. 

“Look here, Marie, you weren’t giving yourself the once-over in store 
windows before you bumped into me without knowing you can’t.” 

“Smarty.” 

“There’s a dance on tonight. I suppose you’re dated up though.” 

“No, come and get me.” 

“But suppose I get offered a job today.” 

“Tf that’s all you think of me,” Marie was pert. 

“You're right. How does it happen you’re not dated up?” 

“T had my appendix out six weeks back, and mother says I can’t dance 
for two months. She needn’t think I’ll sit around and act prissy forever 
though.” 

“Pll get you then.” 

“T have to trip along,’ Marie said airily. “I’m glad you’re coming 
along tonight. I want to talk about schools in Minneapolis. I’ve sworn 
at the family so much they say I don’t have to go back to the convent, but 
can go to a private school to learn to act like a lady. I want to find 
some school where girls aren’t dead-heads.” As Marie tripped away an 
ecstacy of elation was in Grant. Marie had zip. She made him happy 
with her openness of manner. She had electricity and buoyancy. 

The one o’clock train came in, over an hour late. It was loaded so 
heavily with hoboes that it could not keep schedule. Train gangs didn’t 
try to keep hoboes off the cars this season as farmers needed this wander- 
ing labor, shiftless as much of it was. Some were college boys, but most 
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of them were regular drifters, who knew the States, from harvesting in 
the middle-west to hop and fruit picking in the South and West. 

At lunchtime in the City Restaurant Grant had to wait long for his 
plate of beans and hash. The restaurant was packed. Odors of food, 
human flesh and sweat, stable smell, and grain, filled the atmosphere. 
Hoboes and farmers didn’t bother much about bathing at this season. 
After lunch Grant leaned lazily against the outside wall of the restaurant. 
The freight train puffed slowly away. It had thirty cars attached, and 
still was covered with men so that space for an extra man would be hard 
to find. Already hoboes who had poured into the streets when the train 
pulled into town had mingled with others already in town. 

“Ain’t you Casper Conklin’s youngest lad?” a voice said at Grant’s 
elbow. He turned to recognize old man Ellis who had at one time been 
a renter on a farm owned by his father in the better days. 

“T just came to town for the harvest,” he told Mr Ellis. 

“Well now,” Mr Ellis was leisurely. “Ain’t you the likely lad? You 
was a splinter when last I saw you. Molly will be right glad. She was 
always partial to your folks. And how are they all?” 

“Fine. I suppose most of your family is married and settled by now?” 
Grant asked. 

“Um,” old man Ellis paused, not so sure about the settledness of his 
offspring. His boys were steppers among the farmer lads of the com- 
munity, but none of them, any more than he, were first rate farmers. 
They were easy-going, liked larking parties,-or hunting season came on 
just as crops needed attention. “You're looking for a job?” Ellis asked. 
“My crops ain’t ready yet, but our neighbors and us get together and 
use the same threshing outfit. We’ll fix you up out our way.” 

“Good, I’ll come out.” 

“Sure, come out with me, and let Molly feed you with some of her 
cooking for a few days. The young ones will be right glad to see you. 
Ollie has just turned sixteen, and it seems there’s a barn-dance out our 
way this night. You go to Herrmann’s store and find the missus. We'll 
see that you are put to driving a hayrack. You’re too slight for the heavy 
work. I have business across the street, but you find Molly.” 

Grant watched Ellis departing toward the town’s one-time saloon 
where now they supposedly sold only soft drink. He was glad to have 
run into this amiable, rather shiftless, but hospitable family. He knew 
he could be their guest as long as he wished. They insisted on petting the 
Conklings as gentle people. Grant went to find Mrs Ellis and was 
greeted with vociferous vivacity. It was all he could do to keep from 
being piled into the wagon and taken out as an exhibition for the Ellis 
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brood. Mollie Ellis, tall, thin, olive-skinned, with snappy black eyes, and 
a manner of competence which covered her impractical generosity, in- 
sisted that she must send cards to her married sons and daughters, telling 
them that Mrs Conkling’s youngest son was in town. “Bertie and Sue 
speak of yer sister Laura that frequent,” Mollie said. “She was a fine 
lady, with no airs about her. They’d be writing her for the city styles, 
but I tell them she can’t be bothering trying to make them stylish.” 

Grant felt a pang for the generous-hearted pathos of the Ellis family, 
who since they had rented his father’s farm sixteen years back had been 
faithful to the idea of the Conklings as fine, elegant, and aristocratic 
people. The whole family, of fifteen, were goodhearted, irresponsible 
beings. Their father’s shiftless Irish, and their mother’s misdirected, in- 
dustrious French, in their natures and moods, kept them from accumulat- 
ing property. Grant left Mollie Ellis to call Marie Stearns on the phone. 

“There’s a big barn-dance at Baldwin’s tonight. They’re christening 
the new barn. They'll have barrels of cider and masses of food. Let’s go 
there instead of the dinkie town dance.” 

“I’m on,” Marie said eagerly. “I’m crazy to go to a real barn-dance. 
Mom says I can’t go to any dance, but I'll slip away. Meet me in front 
of the post office at seven.” 
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“Luck for me,” Marie began to jabber as soon as she met Grant. “Dad 
says I have him licked; says I’m an insolent baggage, so he'll send me 
to the musical conservatory in Minneapolis to get rid of me. I can get 
somewhere with music, maybe. Dad says since Martha got back from 
Europe it’s a waste spending money to educate girls, but it’s girls he’s 
got. I get furious. I never lolled around the way Martha does. Why 
don’t they realize people are made differently? Mother never had any 
zip, and I doubt that dad had. Martha makes me laugh when she affects 
a French accent after being there one year, and you’d howl, Arkansaw 
spoke French to her but she didn’t understand a word. I’ll fool dad 
though. He knows I have a temper. I had to use it to get away tonight. 
He wasn’t going to let me out the door and I threw a book at him.” 

A farmer going out that way gave Marie and Grant a ride to Bald- 
win’s farm. In the back seat of the Ford they cuddled close together, 
Grant’s arm on the back of the cushion until it slid over Marie’s 
shoulder. She snuggled closer. ““We won’t fuss,” she said. “I think it’s 
cheap and gets one all upset, but let’s be cozy.” 

Grant felt the fine contours of her shoulder beneath a thin dress. He 
caressed it. Spontaneously their lips met, and Marie’s hand petted his face. 
“T feel reckless as anything tonight, Grant,” she said. “I don’t know 
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why I feel wilder than other girls, or maybe they feel the same way, and 
we don’t tell each other when we’re together, feeling gay. But it’s too 
deadly at home. Mother is whiney, and Martha is lazy, but afraid she’s 
not going to have a good chance at marriage. I have to break the jinx 
some way. Tonight, you’d be shocked if you saw what a real rage I was 
in, I used language on dad that made him pale. He didn’t know how I 
could swear. He told me I acted as though I were a chippy, and I got 
cold and asked him how he knew so much about how chippies acted. 
Then he tried to push me into my room to lock me in and I let go on 
him. I told him I would be a tough just to get away. Oh, he can’t handle 
me. There isn’t any harm in my going to a dance with you.” 
“Your father isn’t strict with you though, is he?” 


“Not usually, or not at all. I just want to swear when he and mother 
mew around.” 

Grant cuddled Marie, and they kissed again. “I like you; Jesus, I 
like you, Marie,” he said, feeling an overpowering tenderness. He felt 
passion too, but he didn’t kiss too passionately for fear the farmer ahead 
might turn and tease them. 

“Wait,” Marie said, straightening herself. ‘““We’d get into something 
hardly realizing it, Grant. I don’t fuss, and most boys get to talking 
about things, and their silly suggestions make me mad. I got to be careful 
with you. You start out sweet and affectionate like, and it all seems not to 
matter, but that’s what gets us girls into trouble. Hell, I’d go crazy being 
fondled as Sylvester Graham fondles Martha when he calls on her. She 
must be made of wood. He’s wonderful, I think.” 

Grant felt pained with a flooding emotion which numbed something in 
him. ‘Yes, Syl’s fine,” he said. 

“TI used to be shy with him, and still he treats me like a little girl. 
It riles me some, and I don’t know how to talk to him. Except you, I 
can’t stand boys my own age much. You seem older.” 

It was past nine when they arrived at Baldwin’s barn. Marie, for a 
time, acted dignified because of shyness, but soon she was a spontaneous, 
impudent-mannered, girl-kid, again. Her ruby-lighted eyes flashed alertly 
interested glances about. She was completely direct and good-willed. Her 
warm, brown face, was poised on a slender, perfect throat. Grant 
watched her zealously, getting a joy out of her exuberance. He and she 
both knew she made the farmer boys and girls at ease, when they might 
readily have found her stuck-up, and have felt resentful or lumpish and 
awkward. He loved her comradely capacities. 

In the loft two long tables were loaded with food and drink. It was 
certain too that some of the men had whiskey, ready to offer whoever 
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wanted strong drink. Loaves of pressed meat, a whole roast pig, still hot, 
salads, hams, cheese, sandwiches of all kinds, and various fruits, were on 
the tables in quantities. Old man Baldwin might be tight as a business 
man, but as a host he spent. 

The three piece orchestra, violin, accordion, and piano, began to play. 
Its rhythm was such that dancers whirled madly to the quick swing of 
its waltz time, and soon their faces gleamed with perspiration and the 
effects of food and drink freely imbibed. However old the dancers were 
they generally finished the course, puff as they might. 

Three Ellis boys greeted Grant heartily and offered food and drink to 
him and Marie. Grant soon danced off with her again, knowing that the 
Ellis boys weren’t at ease dancing with her. She danced with so fleet a 
lightness that they felt cloddish. Marie said she didn’t know how to act 
to make them treat her less as fragile and breakable. By midnight few 
people danced continually, and many couples had disappeared for intimate 
converse. The food tables looked struck by a cyclone. Old man Baldwin 
had two more bottles of beer brought from the cellar. Mrs Baldwin 
sprung three freezers of ice cream on the party, and more pies and cakes 
were laid upon the table. Neighboring farmer’s wives had brought food 
along, knowing what a barn-dance means in the way of food consumption. 

“Let’s go downstairs and find a quiet place to sit,’ Grant suggested. 
He was tipsy, and Marie was gay, having had three bottles of beer, and 
sips of whiskey from the Ellis boys’ bottle. 

“I’m hot. We won’t stay past three, will we? I can sneak in the 
window when I get home and say in the morning that I got in by one.” 

Downstairs they located themselves on a pile of gunnysacks in a dark 
stall. The smell of fresh grain and alfalfa hay was in the black air, and 
barrels of apples gave added pungency to the night. “It’s wonderful here,” 
Marie sighed, leaning against Grant. He pressed his lips to hers, and they 
caressed each other’s cheeks. “We understand each other, don’t we, 
Grant?” Marie said. “You look sad sometimes. I know how you feel.” 
Their lips held each other, warmly loving. Grant pressed her body to 
his intensely. She responded. “(Maybe we shouldn’t, but I won’t under- 
stand why.” 

Marie said warmly, “Don’t tremble so, Grant. You make me want to 
do anything you wish, which we both wish. I would, too. I won’t wait 
and grow old and ugly and marry and just fall into a habit. If that’s the 
way life is, I won’t play.” 

Grant had her lips again, and she took them away to run over his 
forehead and down his neck. “It’s you who gets it in the neck, Marie,” 
Grant whispered. “I don’t want you to be in trouble.” 
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“T don’t care,” Marie was reckless. We ought to go ahead, Grant. 
We're young and feel beautiful, and I don’t want to wonder what it is. 
I couldn’t, or wouldn’t with Arkansaw. I thought he had the wrong 
attitude towards girls; and Gould Lamar would be shocked if he thought 
I’d even think of such a thing. It’s awful to think of growing old, just 
waiting to marry so it will be called all right. Nothing can be nice be- 
tween old people. They get ugly and are ashamed of their bodies. I hate 
it, Grant. I’m not afraid. I hate to think of it. I can’t think mother and 
father ever had any feeling about each other. People just marry for that. 
I won’t, I won't. I’ll go ahead and if I ever marry it won’t be for that 
alone.” 

“Wait,” Grant said suddenly, holding his lips to Marie’s neck. ‘““We 
have to get out of here. Be quiet. There are people in the next stall. Be 
careful. Let’s go home. But you’re too tired to walk. I’ll get Ben Ellis 
to drive us back.” 

“We don’t want to ask that boy to leave now when he can’t have much 
fun generally. I’m not tired. Let’s walk. I feel flying.” Marie said. 

Soon they were on the road towards town. A great moon was out and 
the road was light before them. They walked with Grant’s arm about 
Marie. “Lean up against me if you get tired. My conscience bothers me 
for tiring you if your operation wound isn’t all healed,” he said. 

The hooting of an owl sounded from a strip of woods. Further on a 
startled animal dashed into the brush along the way. The odor of clover 
hay assailed their nostrils. A sharp pulsation of tenderness for Marie 
throbbed deeply in Grant. He was suffused with a tormenting glow. His 
throat ached. He drew her closer to him and stopped to kiss her, flooded 
with impulse. She put her arms about his neck and held him close. 
“Nothing we feel is wrong, Marie. It can’t be,” Grant said. “But we 
don’t know how to be careful, but maybe we won’t feel so beautiful 
about things with anybody ever again.” 

“T don’t want to be careful,’ Marie said. 

“Tomorrow though, won’t you be afraid?” 

“No. Hold me tight. If you go away we'll probably never see each 
other again, too, but we like each other. We know how each other feels 
about things.” 

They went to a clearing in a grove by the roadside, at the edge of a 
clover-hayfield. It was nearly an hour before they heard the sound of a 
buggy coming down the road. Grant heard a whistle. “I think that’s 
Ben Ellis. His mother would send him after us if she thought we were 
walking home.” They went to the road again, and it was Ben Ellis in 


the buggy. 
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“Why didn’t you say you were going home? Mother was mad and 
said I was a drunken slouch to let you walk home. We thought you’d 
stay for the ice cream.” 

Twenty minutes later Grant was standing outside Marie’s window. 
Ben Ellis had driven off, tactfully. Marie leaned out the window to kiss 
Grant goodbye. “I’m not afraid, and never will be, but we have to be 
careful,” she whispered. 

At last Grant walked away, but turned to hear Marie’s high whisper 
sounding after him. She was impish now, and unready to remain senti- 
mental. “Ta-ta, Grant. We’ll go dancing again in spite of our sad fare- 
well. You call me up. I’m sensible now, but I don’t want you to go 
away so I never see you again.” 

“Sure, Marie, but why did you ruin that last effect by being sensible. 
I felt Romeo as hell, and now I have to go back to Ellises’ feeling sensi- 
ble too. But no, I’ll imagine a lot. I'll call up. Monday I join a thresh- 


ing crew, and I’ll sleep all tomorrow. I’m going back and get pop-eyed 
drunk.” 
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Grant slept till noon Sunday, and then drove with two Ellis boys to 
call on a married brother, four miles away. Their brother, Mike, sat 
lazily in his undershirt, picking at a fiddle. Pigs grunted and dug around 
the kitchen floor. A plump, blond wife, worked carelessly, throwing slops 
out of the door for the pigs to nose. Monday morning Grant started 
working with the threshing crew, except that, the machine being out of 
order, two hours were spent in idleness and cursing among the farmers 
and men. Grant was to drive a hayrack to the grain fields for shocks, and 
to the threshing machine for shock-feeding to the separator. Farmer 
Judson had six hundred acres of grain to thresh; Holthausen, Baldwin, 
and the Ellis. fields were to follow. 

Because of the forty men in the threshing crew, no one farmwife tried 
to feed the lot. A cooking camp was in Judson’s backyard. Crewmen slept 
in barns, tents, on the ground, or went with the farmer whose regular 
employees they were. Most of the other workers were farmer’s sons or 
regular hired men. This lot of farmers were so well organized that they 
could afford to discharge any drifter who was obviously a slacker. 

At mealtimes huge tin basins of stew, hash, joints of meats, bowls of 
soup, cabbage, weenies, potatoes, pies, bread, and other heavy food were 
laid upon the long tables. Men forked food across each other, tipped 
over bowls and poured sloshy food upon their plates, and dipping their 
noses down, steadily shoveled food into their maws. After meals men 
dozed for about an hour. 
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During work hours Grant drove a team of black horses to and from 
grain fields. Hearing much profanity his vocabulary grew rich as he swore 
at his horses. Chaff blew about the machines; the men were browned and 
dusty, with grit-blackened eyes. After twelve days steady work, rain 
delayed proceeding somewhat for three days. The food which was very 
good, was much criticized now that idle days made the men less ravenously 
hungry. ““You’d think we wuz a pack o’ hogs being fed from the swill 
barrel,” a tall, distinguished, but rundown looking individual complained. 
He had been telling Grant of his fine family, and as he was, when work- 
ing, a voracious eater, now, not hungry, he wanted to make Grant believe 
in his table manners. 


Grant was four months working around the Ellises’, for when thresh- 
ing was over, corn husking season came on. Christmas vacation season 
came before he returned to Merrivale, intending now to return to 
Minneapolis. He hoped to see Sylvester Graham and Marie Stearns, both 
of whom had been out of town at school. Feeling much the farm laborer, 
careless of appearance, Grant hung about the pool-hall waiting for 
somebody he knew to heave in sight. He was in worn overalls, but 
browned and unshaven as he was he did not feel self-conscious for looking 
hayseedy. He felt clean, and clean-smelling with grain odors. After a 
time he saw, with joy Sylvester Graham coming down the street with his 
cousin, Helen, who was very aloof. Grant started to speak to Sylvester 
until it struck him that Sylvester was not going to notice him. 


Quickly Grant withheld himself, hoping he hadn’t grown red or shown 
that he was bothered. He was amazed before he was hurt. He hadn't 
thought Sylvester would cut him because he was in working clothes. 
Going into the pool-hall he was greeted casually by Joe Shaw and Frank 
Sellers. He felt cut by them too, though he had himself been distant 
towards Joe since summer. 


Joe and Frank didn’t matter though. It was Sylvester’s having cut 
him that made him think he was enraged. To hell with Sylvester. A 
damned hick snob. He left the pool-hall to go to his room over the city 
restaurant. Quickly he shaved himself, bathed, threw away all his farm 
clothes, and dressed, anxious to be out of town. He had to wait for the 
eleven o’clock night train however. He thought of Marie Stearns, and 
intended to call her on the phone. She’d see him off on the train. Still 
he condemned her for being a part of Merrivale, but again he thought 
tenderly of her. 

As suddenly as his fury had come upon him it departed. What did it 
matter? His life wouldn’t be led in little towns. He must be in cities, with 
a vibration about. Mobs of people passing, playhouses, a well stocked 
————— Ee 
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library, dance-halls, cabarets, restaurants, all made him want a city 
quality. 

“Grant,” Sylvester Graham said, coming up to him. “I have been 
looking for you. I didn’t recognize you a while back. You must be two 
inches taller and twenty pounds heavier than you were this summer, and 
I couldn’t see beneath the ambush you’d grown. Helen was giving me hell 
as I came along the street. I thought you’d left town long ago, so when 
something about you looked familiar I was puzzled. Jesus, you looked 
as though you thought I’d meant to cut you.” 

“Hell Syl, it’s all right,’ Grant said, relief so intense in him he could 
hardly speak. “I’m glad you came up though. I go to Minneapolis tonight, 
and there’s no telling if we’ll ever meet again. I have five hundred bucks 
saved up, so I can get to Europe even if I don’t get a job on a ship, and 
I will. I head to New York a couple of days after I get back to 
Minneapolis.” 

“T wish you’d come to Vermillion,” Sylvester said. 

“T want big cities; I want to see places, Syl. Let’s go and see Marie 
Stearns. I don’t care if I miss the night train if she is home.” 

“She was talking about you last night, Grant. She’s darling. I used to 
call on Martha and didn’t know Marie had grown up. She’s back from 
the city looking like a million. I got to know her pretty well just after 
you saw her last.” Sylvester talked. Grant knew he wanted to say some- 
thing. 

“Tl be darned glad to see her. She and I liked each other pretty 
well,” Grant said. 

“T know, Grant. She told me. She was scared and said you and I were 
the only people in town she’d let know. I had her see a doctor, and it 
was all right. She did’nt know but that you’d gone away from town 
long ago.” 

“Oh the devil, I should have written her. I am a damn fool,” Grant 
said. 

“Oh it was all right. She knew there wasn’t anything you could do. 
I wish you’d come to the university, Grant. I know you're independent- 
minded, but you’re too young to head to Europe alone, yet.” 

“It’s no use, Syl. If I went to college I’d quit on an impulse. You 
stick to your law course because it represents something to you but col- 
lege doesn’t represent anything to me.” 

“You make me not like to look in the face of the future I seem to 
be in for. I’m not as restless as you are though.” 

“Oh stick at law, Syl. You’ll get as much satisfaction out of living 
your way as I do mine; more probably; but I can’t plan and be cautious. 
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That’s why Marie and I understand each other. Maybe we'll get some- 
thing we want someday. I’m glad you've found out she’s somebody. It'll 
be a sad parting tonight, but I’ll be damned happy in my misery that I 
have both you and Marie saying goodbye to me at the train. The end of 
nothing has come, but I feel as if everything were going to begin new 
and strange in my life. I can’t go back to things. Except for mother I 
wouldn’t even go to Minneapolis to say goodbye to the family. It isn’t 
any place I intend to go, it’s just cutting loose. I have to do it.” 

“Jesus, Grant, I wish I had something to say to you which was wis- 
dom; to Marie too. I didn’t think so, but you’re both apt to get yourself 
into jams, and I’d hate it.” 

“Syl, don’t you worry. Marie and I will get into jams and out of 
them. If you think Marie and I did what we did together, just carried 
away, you’re wrong. We had a long time ago not believed that wrong. 
By god, now that you say things, I’m going to put the idea in Marie’s 
head tonight, that she’s to begin a campaign on her family to send her 
to New York and Europe, too. Marie’s not meant for hickville. I love 
that child more for not letting me know she was scared afterwards, but 
I knew Marie wouldn’t squeal.” 
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Did you ever play, as a child? Did you ever hide in dark places? 

Then forget where they were and search for them through your tears? 
Now you are older—oh, what have you done with years? 

Do you search no longer? Not even in tempestuous faces ? 


For each time your dear eyes close in immaculate slumbers, 

I bury you between the wailing walls of my heart.— 

I prepare the trumpets, the proud, yellow callas, the singing honours, 

and when I resurrect you, the shattered tomb you leave is like a place 
apart; 


a secret place your waking eyes will never recognise, 

imminent with phantoms and Chirican with dreams as they are— 
Inventing ten thousand whirling stars, planning infinities, 

anything is more to you than my death or your avatar. 
nnn ES 
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But my heart is your heart. I want you to rest there 

when you are tired or frightened.—Let it be your high place, 
and my green eyes, like dragons, will shield you from harm. 
You are my magic and my true alarm, 

ringing ghostly bells that call me everywhere— 

Oh, love me always, darling—or go, and leave no trace. 


O 


TENDER ADVICE 
Romer Wilson 


“You think because I ain’t been to Oxford or Cambridge I don’t know 
the colour of the sun. I’m sorry you went. I’ve been a fool and spoilt 
your education by ’aving you taught. Yes, my dear boy, I’m sorry. Put 
the mess you’re in down to me. Put that jackass Jesmond with his spats 
and immoralities down to me. Put all old Whiskerando said in his im- 
pertinent indictment of you down to me. Sweep your ’eart out and dump 
the sweepin’s in my bin. You’re young, lad, and I don’t exactly blame 
you for eatin’ what I put down before you. 

“TI don’t know what we are to do quite, though. You better draw a 
hundred or two and get off by yourself somewhere. Rome, what d’you 
say to Rome? I’ve seen the blue sky there over the ancient city and 
Saint Peter’s sticking his nubbin up into it. Why not go to Rome for a 
bit? Your mother and I ’ad our honeymoon in Italy. You didn’t go with 
us, but you came back with us, ’ardly noticeable you were, but we knew. 
I guess you’ve some southern heat in your blood. Your mother and I 
‘oped it would be so; and it was. 

“After all, what do you care who the hell these old ’eros at Cambridge 
are or what they do to you? They can’t injure you unless you stoop to 
them. You’re an Englishman and a citizen of the world, not a petty- 
fogging bent-at-the-knee old schoolmaster’s son that ’as to ask a scraggy 
lot of antique town clerks for a job teaching gutter snipes. Even if I’d 
give you nothin’, you’re a free man with ’ands and feet. 

“You go to London and find a decent woman, and when you're right 
in that direction, see Rome, and well, needn’t take it as a prelude to 
dyin’, need you? Then go in the Peeny mountains, as your mother used 
to call ’em. Ha! Ha! My boy, don’t be a fool. If you can’t be a gentle- 
man with a Cambridge manner, at any rate don’t be a fool. Don’t miss it! 
Go to Italy, that’s where you were conceived. They lift at every street 
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corner and raise their hats to each other as if each was a dog and a duke. 
You go out there and forget this intellectual twaddle be’ind you. Don’t 
read the newspaper. Sit in the sun. God’s sake, sit in the sun! Give 
Cambridge a miss. 

“Ah, my dear boy, I don’t know what to say to you. You're in a 
pitiable mess. It doesn’t matter a rap to me what you did. For your own 
sake, forget you did anything. Clean yourself out, go to Italy or Spain 
or anywhere, go alone, go with nothing. Look ’ere, I put it to you this 
way. Tom Foster isn’t born. I ’avn’t a son; shan’t ’ave till you wire me— 
“Arrived Rome.” Stay anywhere you like. Ah, you young chaps, you 
have read so much it takes the words out of my mouth. God help you! 
What do you do this sort of thing for? There’s only the devil in it as far 
as I can see. If you go on that way among decent men—but you’re young 
and, as I say, if I had to do it over again, I’m damned if I should edu- 
cate you. 

“Tom, your mother and I loved each other. It would be ’ard to tell 
where we loved each other most, but it certainly wasn’t least in Rome. 
We never could take you travellin’: you were always at school. Dursn’t 
interrupt your damnable education to show a boy a new country. It was 
too ‘ot in August, too cold at Christmas, and June—the one month I ’ad 
free—you must be sucking lollipops be’ind your masters’ back, or loungin’ 
away your time at a seaside resort preparing for Eton—preparing to 
prepare for Cambridge, pretending to be preparing to prepare yourself to 
make your entrance into this world; what is it—fully equipped for the 
Battle of Life? Bum show! 

“Tom, I’ve been fooled. Education ’as inked your nose. Run, Tom, 
run away before it inks your cock. Tom, your mother and I liked Italy. 
We went there again and again. “If Tom were ’ere” Well, Tom 
wasn’t. 

“What’s the good of sighing like that? Think me a dam fool, do you? 
A dam fool! I ’ave been but I’m not to-day. Perhaps it’s you wanted to 
talk to me. Well, you did, and this is my answer. Take it or leave it. 
My answer is a cheque for two ’undred and to listen to you when it’s 
spent. 

“Eyer seen a green tree, Tom, ever seen a tree out of day dreams, ever 
seen a mountain, ever felt a fresh wind blow? That’s what is good to me. 
I can’t help liking a good dinner. I can’t help not liking Imperturbable 
Spats and Gloomy Grouser. Oh, yes, I’ve names for ’em all. Who’s going 
to stick to you? Found that out? Never mind if nobody does. It doesn’t 
signify with me what you did. What you did doesn’t shame me now, it 
doesn’t frighten me now. I was frightened by you, but I fought it all out, 
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and some’ow I got back to Italy, Rome or Florence, never mind which, 
the Ponty Vecchio it was the sun on it, and your dear mother—oh, my 
Tom, oh, my Tom, I don’t know how I bear her death but for you— 
said, ‘Why, there’s houses on it!’ And I said “Yes, across the river in 
the sun.’ Like a rainbow. 

“And I remember we took a carriage one day. Your mother felt tired 
of picture galleries on your account. She was beginning to. We drove up 
to a small monastery and had a view over Florence. Ah, magnificent! 
Tom! Tom! Tom! You're a great grown man—and no doubt—well, 
never mind—my heart nearly burst. Mother and I kissed each other up 
there. 

“That is what I would like you to see. Stay away over June. June is 
the month. By the way, you can live out there if you like. Why not? 
I’ll be out at Christmas and you can show me the changes the war 
made.—Come, my boy, there still is some shade of hope. Come to think 
of it my way! The green trees like growing and the sun shining. Why 
should men alone be black in the face with misery? Here is the world. 
It’s men alone— 

“By my soul, I believe you despise me. I believe you’re infected to the 
core by the poison I had so expensively procured for you. God is not a 
ninny. He made the sea. God’s off your menu, I suppose. Well, he’s not 
off mine. However, I’ve no right to interfere. Silence is all you ask from 
me. I see it in your attitude—silence. And what else: You shall choose. 
You shall be father, I the son. Allow yourself sufficient money. You have 
carte blanche up to two thousand. You wish to sever our relationship, 
divorce your father, cut off your father from your regard with a moment’s 
notice? I’m wrong to have burdened you with a father. 

“Yes, my dear boy, I know I cannot for a moment understand you. 
There are no more sins these days. The world has simply done you an 
injury, life has insulted you—Allowed!—What next? God, what slop! 
That is not it, even. I know the intricate machinery of your sins is beyond 
paternal understanding—Have you forgotten?—By Hell and the Abomi- 
nations, who’s the dog that started this smelly game? I’d tan him! I’d 
tan you, but you have a man’s outside. My hands off your body, my hands 
off your soul. They shall be, they shall be, in a moment. We shan’t meet 
for some time. 

“For my sake as well as yours you must take a holiday, just for your 
health’s sake. Go to a good doctor first. I expect you’re sound. Not as 
if you had war nerves. What’s this feminine weakness is rotting off our 
boys? Are there no good women? If I were a woman, I’d die a virgin 
before I had all the limpets of Eton on to me. And your long nosed 
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dons? Do they marry? Can they breed? It seems a pity to me, when I 
see your beautiful colleges, that such cat’s-meat spawns in their gardens. 

“When you get to Florence, Tom, go to the Bobbly Gardens and rest 
there. Walk in the avenues alone or in company. I’d take some nice girl 
there. At the end of the vista you will see the blue sky. Your heart will 
start climbin’. Then it’s deliciously cold in the shade of the churches. A 
cool drink on an ’ot day. 

“And go where Michael Angelo—he’s the biggest man they ’ad,— 
wherever he worked, go. "Uge! He was a giant and he'll comfort you. 
But it’s in their little pictures they ave ’eaven on earth, those Italians. 
All of a sudden a cypress tree against the sky! Your Mother loved ’em. 
Rude upstickin’ trees makin’ love at nothin’ in June. 

“And then if you’re done with that, there’s Lugano on a summer night 
for you. All that with a friend. If you care to take a friend, you are 
welcome. I can smell it all again. Or over the border near the snow 
line. Innsbruck! Before the war—or the Black Forest—in June, always 
in June! Or further north, Stockholm even, to roam at will and be 
young again. I should not care if I had pupped all the sins of Adam if 
I was young again and had what I have had. 

Well, my boy, good-night! I don’t expect nor hope nor want. There is 
a blank cheque to you on the mantlepiece under the clock. Wire me if 
you happen to pass through Rome. I should really appreciate that. Good- 
night. God bless you. I daresay I shan’t write. Don’t draw less than two 
hundred. I’d make it nearer three—for immediate uses. I’ll make up your 
account quarterly, of course. When you fancy, come in the office. Come 
to work, mind you, though. I’m pressing nothing. Good-night.—Good- 
night—From Rome. I should appreciate that wire.” 


C 


TREES 
Alice Trumbull 


“And he looked up and said, I see men as trees walking.” 


Mark. 


In a young elm by the broken fountain 
a song-sparrow sang; 

she leaned hard on the wooden saw-horse 
by the see-saw board 

till the wood ached into her ribs. 
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In the spring she climbed in the tree . 
swinging up from branch to springy branch 
in the pine-tree 

filled with the smell of resin, 

her hands sticking to the dry black boughs. 


. And kneeling on the soft ground 
the wet came through her clothes to her knees, 
pressing the earth with her forearms and elbows . . 
pressing into the earth 
and dry thorns 
brittle, from the rambler rose: 
tangled stems of iron among dead leaves . . . , 
loose leaves flopping in the idle wind; 
feeling a paper fluttering on sodden mould, 
her face close to 
green 
growing 
pushing 
tight-furled. 


The catalpa tree divided at the root 

in two great trunks. 

It was late spring when the leaves of the catalpa 
came out; 

then the sun was hot 

and the rain on the leaves 

wiped against her face and knees 

and. trickled down. 


There was a crotch of rounded branches 
high above the ground 
where she hid herself in a moving sea of leaves 
where a cone-shaped cluster of flowers 
thrust up beside her face. 
She saw a bumble bee follow a path of gold and brown 
deep into a brown-speckled flower. 
The shape of the flower was strange . 
somehow it sickened her. 
The bee came out clumsily 
and buzzed away. 
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She pressed her forehead against a solid branch 
and felt with her fingers the 
deep-veined pattern the bark had made on her knees. 


Later on, 
everyone said, ‘“She’s wild as a hawk .. . 
. boy crazy, 


she’s always getting into trouble.” 


She was out dancing one evening at some night club 
when she was sent for 
to come to her kid-sister 
who labored 
through the night, strove with the fire of pain, struggling 
on her hands and knees 
to keep her baby . . 

Anyawee . . . oh, help me . 

. Be strong T’buddha! Gee I’m praying. 


In the dim twilight of a room 
she knelt beside the man she loved, 


and brushed her face against his knee. 


One angry time he 
lashed himself about the place, 
jerking his arms 
striding 
in a swirling circle of gown 
until the whole room wheeled. 


She was ill for weeks. 


One afternoon the door was shut 

she sat outside and wrote: 
Why have you? is it? what 
is it? 

Sliding it inside underneath the door. 


She walked in January where last year’s green 
was in the grass; 
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the roots of a tree spread softly on the ground,— 


the long hair of women 
thick and flowing 
long hair under water. 


The sidewalk was hot blue 
and the far river spread of clear cool 

in folds 
shot with the threads of sun-soaked buildings. 


In March she found a group of naked trees, 
their warm and sallow branches 
held sharp-bent. 
Above them soared a golden tree 
bright green-gold bark 
against the sky 
bound with dark bands of velvet. 


Further away a grey tree stood by the wall 
waving webs of blackened twigs; 
her eyes slipped over the smooth trunk 
where it forked around in three strong boughs 
lifting up 
into a myriad branching sprigs 
and hanging branches. 
The fullness of trees 
the reach 
tree-beautiful 
how with the wind a rhythm 
rhythm of time of line 
Co) 
and the rusty refuse can 
one 
to the ripple of steps ¢ 
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FOUR POEMS 
(1924-1928) 


Louis Zukofsky 


I 


Buoy—no, how, 
It is not a question: what 
Is this freighter carrying ?— 
Did smoke blow ?—That whistle ?— 
Of course, commerce will not complete 
Anything, yet the harbor traffic is busy, 
there shall be a complete fragment 


Of— 


Nothing, look! that gull 
Streak the water! 

Getting nearer are we, 
Hear? count the dissonances, 


Shoal ? accost—cost 
Cost accounting. 


O 


II 
(Awake!) 


Propped on the earth 
And from where, what sleep, awake! Your head— 
And kissed the center of your forehead— 
Knowing we have escaped from death 
Of sleep; and as on aerial curtains wrought 
Of morning with the wind and one more kissing thought 
Death’s words are naught: 
‘Now like two lamps irrelevant upon the road 
Short-circuited before blue morning go out!’ 
SS 
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Ill 


Tall and singularly dark you pass among the breakers— 
Companionship as of another world bordering on this; 
To the intelligence fastened by the senses you are lost 
In a world of sunlight where nothing is amiss: 


For nothing but the sun is there and peace vital with the sun, 
The heaviest changes shift thru no feature more than a smile, 
Currents spread, and are gone, and as the high waves appear, 
You dive, in the calming are as lost awhile. 


How in that while intelligence escapes from sense 

And fear with hurled human might darkens upon bliss! 
Till as again you stand above the waters 

Fear turns to sleep as one who dreamt of falling, an abyss! 


O 


IV 


Passing tall 

Who walk upon the green 
So light they are not heard 
If never seen ;— 


Willow above in spring haze, 
Green sprig and pendulous ;— 
Wind, white lightning 

In branches over us; 


Sun; 

All weathering changing loves, 
In the high grass (kiss!) 

Will not uncover us. 
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SORRY LADY 


Richard Johns 


“Tt’s a funny thing, you know. I mean the way I met her. I arrived in 
Paris, went to the hotel, and set out for Harry’s Bar, rather hoping to 
run into some friends. You see, no one expected me for a week. She was 
sitting in a corner all alone, very stunning despite her rather night-worn 
appearance. She had on a great black hat and pearls. Had on eyes, too. 
You couldn’t say it differently. She kept looking at me quizzically, and 
more and more I wondered. There was a half-frightened invitation about 
her, hard to define, for she looked so completely sure as she sat there, 
fingering the pearls. She beckoned to me and I went over. “You know, 
I’ve an idea you’re Fred James,’ she said. ‘Are you?’ I nodded. ‘I thought 
so. Then you know Wendell Palmer. Well, I’m Myra Thomas.’ A tri- 
umphant pause. Seemingly, she thought that explained everything. She 
drew out of her bag a card from Palmer with my name on it, my address. 
“There! He asked me to look you up. Said we’d be sure to have lots to 
talk about. I recognized you from his description, and what American 
doesn’t come directly here?’ Again the shy invitation. I engaged to go to 
tea the next afternoon. 


“She left soon after, and I sat trying to tie her up with Wendell in 
some way. It seemed impossible. He was scarcely twenty-five and she must 
have been forty. Yet there was terror in her phrasing of his name. Some- 
thing was there; and I was curious. The door slammed, and Bob Wood 
came in with Shipman and Stearns. It was a great welcome, and I forgot 
the Thomas woman completely. 

“Bob and I took a walk about eleven, promising to drop back for the 
others at twelve. We were turning into the Rue Vaugirard, when Bob 
looked up at a lighted window. ‘Did you know Myra Thomas when you 
were here before, Fred?’ he asked. I said I hadn’t and tried to draw him 
out, get him to tell me something about her. ‘I wish you had met her.’ 
he said. ‘You’d have liked her then. But she’s different now. I don’t know 
whether you’d want to meet her.’ He talked at random, giving me a 
clearer picture of her. She had been a delightful hostess, doing nothing 
in particular, but always surrounded by a rather fine lot of people. Some- 
thing had happened; Bob didn’t know just what. She secluded herself for 
a month or two, and then started an entirely different sort of life. She 
gathered a group of gigolos and fancy-boys, and began ‘doing the town.’ 
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No one understood it, the sudden gregarious nymphomania of a charming 
woman. We turned back after a while, and as we passed her apartment we 
heard laughter, loud and raucous, pouring out to the silent street. ‘My 
God! said Bob. ‘I’ll bet they’re just on the way out somewhere. Poor 
Myra. I wish I understood it a bit.’ I said nothing about my invitation to 
call, despite my wish to know just where he imagined she placed me. 
‘You’re bound to run into her sometime.’ Bob said. 


“The next afternoon was crisp, delightfully chilly, and as I walked 
toward her apartment I felt tempted not to go in, but to spend the late 
afternoon of winter in the Bois, letting the racing leaves with their sharp 
rustling, and the children’s multi-colored dartings, release me more surely 
from the America I was evading for a season. Why should I see this 
woman? She was a bit too unreal for such an afternoon, sharp in the 
brisk light of the Paris day. But I did go, and she kept me waiting. 
There were people with her, I knew, for I heard the sound of several 
voices. Soon she came in alone, excusing herself for the delay. ‘I have been 
resting,’ she said. I told her that we had heard her the evening before, 
and guessed that she would be out late. “You were with Bob Wood, and 
still you come to call this afternoon?’ Her voice was defensive. ‘What 
did he say about me?’ ‘Only how much he liked you, and how sorry he 
and all his friends were that they didn’t see you oftener.’ 


“She asked about Wendell then, and I found little to tell her she 
didn’t already know. But there was nothing else she would talk about, 
which didn’t please me. I had never liked him. However, I talked about 
his school-days; apparently he had never gone back that far. No doubt I 
was a bit malicious in telling her about the pamphlet which he had circu- 
lated through the school and which brought about his expulsion. It was 
a clever thing, parodying the local sheet, and containing some fairly keen 
remarks about the teachers in the school. It was cruel, though, with the 
cruelty of extreme youth, and his sly insinuation of the hopeless passion 
of the poor little French teacher for the lumbering teacher of History 
was very generally objected to. It was no new idea to us; we all recog- 
nized her bird-like fluttering when he came into her room on some errand 
of curriculum, we all knew her cheerful confidence after he had care- 
lessly said something pleasant. It wasn’t a thing we talked about; perhaps 
it was childish of us to love it, her ingenuous shyness and her obvious 
certitude that no one knew but herself. And Wendell blasted it calmly 
and cruelly in his two-penny sheet, even a little proudly, which we didn’t 
understand. Of course we talked about it after that; bashfully, even 


joked about it. It was no longer a personal possession. The poor woman 
left. 
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“Myra Thomas was pacing,the room when I had barely begun, and 
after I finished she turned to me suddenly. ‘Of course you see why he 
was proud, now, don’t you?’ I shook my head. ‘So it wouldn’t make 
you proud?’ I shrugged my shoulders. ‘You don’t like him,’ she stated. 
She smiled. “Tell me about yourself, then.’ 


“T saw a great deal of Myra from then on, and grew to like her, 
although I never could understand why she wanted such a group of 
fawning fools around her. I am fully convinced that her old friends had 
not dropped her cruelly, but that they had not wished to put up with her 
menagerie. Week-end after week-end she would go to the country with all 
of them at her heels. I had been there once, and she had not taken them. 
I was sure it would have been unendurable to have them scattered about, 
some painting, some writing chaotically, and at least one (from the silly 
things I found in my room) moulding wax figures of her in all sorts of 
mad postures. Myra liked me, I know, and whenever I called up to say 
that I wished to come over or when she called me, I always found her 
alone. We would talk aimlessly, and I knew how delightful she could be, 
witty, keen and honest. I could appreciate how much her friends had 
liked her, how eagerly they had flocked to be with her. I rather hoped 
that some day she would tell me what had happened. 

“Tate in June I asked her if I might not go to Gizaux with her some 
week-end, with or without her boys. Frankly, I had little money, and the 
heat of Paris was beginning to be too much for me. “Do come this week.’ 
she said. ‘Wendell has sent me something, and asked me to open it when 
you and I are together.’ I was anxious to know what it was, but she said 
we would wait. She explained that the boys were going too. She had 
asked them earlier in the week, and didn’t wish to disappoint them. I am 
sure that at the time she felt some subtle sort of pleasure in having me, 
for the moment, one of the group. 

“We went down in the late afternoon of Friday. As Myra went up- 
stairs to rest, I went for a rambling walk through the countryside. 
Vaguely, I was worried as well as curious, wondering what it was that 
Wendell had sent to Myra. Why had he been so eager for us to know 
each other? Her friendship and interest in me had meant a great deal to 
me through the spring, but our reasons for liking each other would have 
meant nothing to him. 

“Myra looked particularly brilliant when she came downstairs, but 
there was a hectic flush on each cheek. I felt sure that something had 
disturbed her profoundly. She evaded me, so I settled in a corner of the 
library, where two of the less offensive boys joined me. They were quiet, 
sensing Myra’s distraction. 
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“Dinner was a ghastly meal; she sat in majesty at the head of the table, 
three fancies on either side and me at the end. One by one they talked, 
while she wrung her white, unhappy hands, and looked at each of them 
as they talked. There was no conversation, no discussion, only a sad 
routine of weary opinion. At last she looked directly at me. Her eyes 
frightened me; they were so hopeless, they seemed so afraid of something 
about me, something I knew. I looked at her questioningly, and started 
to speak. Suddenly she rose, and with a strange, mad gesture opened the 
doors and passed onto the terrace. They all started to rise, twittering at 
once, but I spoke sharply and they all sat down. ‘Wait here,’ I said. ‘I 
shall bring her back.’ 


“The night was clear, and had a touch of coldness for the skin. 
There was no other sound than a few last murmurs from the village. 
I found her seated on the stone steps, silent, rigid. She seized my hand 
when she saw who I was, and in a harsh voice said ‘I must talk! I 
must! I have wanted to ever since I met you, but I couldn’t. There is 
too strong compulsion now. I can hold it back no longer.’ She drew a 
deep breath. ‘Do you know Wendell’s poem SORRY LADY?’ I nodded. 
‘In a way—’ she stopped. ‘God, Fred, it’s me!’ As she began I shivered 
with a sudden premonition. Palmer was being cruel again; but probably 
more deeply cruel than he had been to the little school-teacher and her 
bird-like devotion. He was older, wiser. ‘He has just sent it to me. It is 
what he asked me to open when you were with me. I read it just before 
dinner.’ She told me all about it then. 


“She had been content with her existence, her friends and her pleasures, 
until one day at Longchamps. Wendell, who was with her, had pressed 
closely against her, wholly unconsciously, consumed with his interest in 
the race. Picture the woman, knowing the youth’s enthusiasm to be all 
for the race, yet leaning his fine young body against her. Imagine her 
terror in her desire; she who had not known she wanted passion any 
longer. She guessed that Wendell sensed it. Who wouldn’t? He had 
laughed a bit, apparently lightly, and appeared to forget it. They had 
been as friendly as ever while he was still in Paris; nothing more. Then 
he had gone away, quietly, with a smile. Then came her change. 


““But, Fred,’ she said. ‘Why did he end the poem as he did?’ Her 
voice was almost childlike. ‘He has the boy take the woman, leaving her 
wrung of desire, content. He has the act wash out the wish.’ What could 
I say? I hoped she would not see or guess the completeness of his cruelty. 
Would she see what he had done; that he had watched her closely from 
behind his mask of friendship, known her need of assuagement, and with- 
held it cruelly? Would she realize that he knew, must know, about the 
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fancy-boys? This fugitive solace, too, was to be destroyed. And, I suppose 
he thought, I, the frank, open friend of the woman, would tell her what 
he had done; I, who would not sense the complexities. He knew I did not 
like him. I feel sure he thought I would explain as fully as I could. 
After a pause I stammered that the ending seemed logical to me, that I 
had had no idea of coincidence, that Wendell had never dropped a hint. 

““Of course he didn’t tell you; Of course you didn’t know! But he 
knew! I begin to see how true it is that I am chasing “an idle, an im- 
possible—.”’ Her voice broke off sharply. She stared through the trees. 
A slight wind rustled about us and lifted her hair to a leisurely measure. 
She patted it impatiently, still staring. I knew that she was seeing it 
more clearly every moment. How much would she figure out? A wraith 
of madness started to her eyes. In the half-light they gleamed at me. 
Her hand touched her mouth as if afraid the mouth must tell her 
knowledge. 

“She suddenly shrieked ‘How could he? How could he?’ and, as if at a 
given prompting, the six little fancy-boys rushed out and settled about us. 
She looked at them. ‘Can this be me?’ she said, quietly and surely. ‘We 
all return in the morning. You boys must say good-bye to the place very 
early, for you shall never see it again.’ Six voices rose in querulous 
chorus. ‘Enough!’ she said, and they withdrew. She spoken evenly, hope- 
lessly. ‘I think I see.’ she said. ‘And, my dear, when you see him, tell him 
—tell him it is an excellent poem.’ ” 


O 


THINKING OF SAINTS AND OF PETRONIUS 
ARBITER 


Mary Butts 


Between a toy and a crucifix, 

Between a joke and a prayer, 

Lies the Bird-catcher, 

Who caught the peacock of the world: 
The poet, the saint, the gentleman, the wit, 
Making these titles tolerable again. 


Between a cigarette and a cocktail, 
Between a spite and a leer, 
a 
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Round a bar 
Runs a little boy afraid of his whipped shadow, 
Tender about his fear. 


Between the cocktail and the crucifix, 
Between the prayer and the fear, 
Lies the sword. 


Between the toy and the cigarette, 
Between the spite and the joke, 
Lies the imagination. 


Between the bird and the bar is the choice of consolation, 
Tastes of the gentleman and the garcon de promenoir. 


Between the tapette and the poet, 
Between the prayer and the fear, 
There is time for thought. 


Between the joy-boy and the gentleman, 
Between the bed and the bar, 
There is room to move about. 


Between the poet and the tapette, 
Between the grace and the disgrace, 
There is no choice. 


Between the sleeping squirrel in the wood 
And the night rat 
Lies the shadow, the identity. 


(Not because one knelt 

By the bed—And the hands 

Of the other were wet 

With tears shaken out of so young a body 
Told not to be afraid and learn to play.) 


In the shadow the identity lies. 
One is the explanation: the illumination 


Of the darkness 
Of the other. 
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Because love is, 

Because of what love is, 

Love is vision in extremes 
(We who know what love is) 
And it is not possible to love 
Any people but these. 


O 


CASE 
(Or A Mixture Of Stolen Identity) 


Norman Macleod 


Art poseur, the atmosphere of cocktails sunnyside up, dried with the 
noise of herrings. The red upon the ceiling and the wall. Music being 
suspended in warm air commingled with people in the shadow of their 
own respective color (of the blood) and smoke was blue as ether. God, 
had he come. Why was the room a cubicle for space and the walls a 
bulwark against freedom, the word of a dim magnificence. Nothing 
would ever come from the vaporings of his mind and he drowned himself 
forthwith in the outlines of a subjective spectator considering the details 
of a combat between himself and some unknown emotive agitator. For a 
breath of air there was to be offered only a modicum of acceleration, and 
still he stood, sat, moved around between one group and the stance of 
another, having nothing to offer, to say than what another had offered 
and said before. More wisefully, cracked up like a tumblerful of ice 
shining with facets of an evening not yet done and promising the bold 
experience of nothing ever known before or ventured upon by human- 
kind. There were words to be framed into a loose connection of phrases 
for a closer intimation between one body and another. How in a way of 
connectives could some link be forged. Forever alone and resolved upon 
nothing. Now the position of mind was originated only to be dissolved 
upon speculation. Each alien force in a conversation battened, released and 
forged anew, the chain of collectives from which he sought to achieve 
some single equation, but all that he did subtracted from one and added 
to something identical until he knew only the beautiful antithesis of 
being drunk and feeling sober. God, what a case. After a point he lost 
himself to create a Balaam among the asses. A particular gentleman gone 
wrong and no new lady with tippled breasts to shelve in quiet valleys 
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between the disturbance of mountains. The waves of human sound eased 
something within himself and denied it articulation. No need now to 
counter against a bedlam of forces, asserting this that tomorrow would be 
situated in an entirely different light. What had the evening to do with 
the dawn or one of himselves to another? He was an anarchy without 
and with never the order of chaos to commute the semblance of sound. 
His mind worked in a relay before a grandstand of customers waiting 
upon the anticlimax of his personal finish, and with every new runner a 
flag went up only to be lowered to halfmast, and his second breath was 
never coming. Out of a fog of faces would occasionally appear some per- 
sonality momentarily envisaged through dark and brown. Or the nose 
would annoy and the beard would suspend deliberation. One was so posi- 
tive with magnetism, allowing zero for adulterations. Or better yet and 
less decided some vaguer compromise would filter from the channels of 
his eyes in personal partnership into the maze he dubbed his brain. And 
a quiet demanding no inner combat would flood his entire being. Nothing 
for that. Nothing to give or take but only remain the absolute nonenity 
he patterned for. Because take it or leave it. He had no desires he had 
no pain no aching of outer sources impinging so ruefully. Only when he 
posited himself as he should like to be or as others considered him was 
he in such a state of tension. Asserting the position of belief and action. 
(Denying the source and credibility.) Saying the obvious reaction. 
(Countering with scorn the utter hypocrite he gazed upon: the gambol.) 
Arising to femininity: the sexual pattern frayed with variations. (In- 
wardly the combat of the pulse and brain.) It was better now, but how 
long would it remain. How long before somebody would speak to him, 
necessitating responsive counteraction. 


The point of all these words would evaporate with dawn. There 
was only the. possibility of this. Or of resolute action following the 
dictates of a posited order. Maybe this would be better. Or isolation 
and peace. But in remembrance the world was always to be lived over, 
fading a little with every month until there was only the dim outline of 
what the world had been. But this could not be countenanced. Surely the 
race and every entity had too much heritage from years. The point of 
civilization: yet one less social than the other: the civil war of gregarious- 
ness and individuality, here on the far frontier. Each was tangible and 
quite absurd. Some new equation was needed: something to nullify this 
painful disharmony and bring the world into some starker semblance of 
social and personal order. The cycles of belief: the cycles of social change. 
And yet the ribald lag, the social discontinuance side by side with an 
international hangover. Like being drunk. Like dissipating poverty and 
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riches within an haze of alcoholic tears. What could the sad young men 
offer to solve riddles of circumstances. The fairies turned to the bible or 
individualism or a cult of superiority. Art was getting to be the last 
surcease. The communion over teacups spiked with stimulant. Nobody 
ever went to teas and saw any. That was the savoir faire, the habit of 
knowing and glossing over the archaism with a pleasant mumble, a 
sidesplitting laughter held in tight like the circle of a belly button 
pressed beneath leather. And hands held out like the flag down on a taxi 
standing beside the curb. And away from this world and beside it vagrants 
passing, and shambling, or stopping at the curb to expectorate with 
extreme munificence. This was something like! Not a cent inside the 
jeans and carefree spit like a slap in the face of the world. What he had 
ever come here for was indecisive. Better wouldn’t it have been to have 
gone to some low speakeasy he knew so many of and listen to the chatter 
and gab, so much more vulgar, so healthy with disease. He could remem- 
ber the Mexican fat like the bulge of a haystack sitting over a mug of 
beer and soliloquizing for him, for nobody in particular: 


“And what did I do. Nothing. Absolutely nothing. I couldn’t, me a 
guy with twelve bottles of beer under my belt. And she was all set for 
a go-around. Big was and big as: the curve of bottle. Go home and sleep 
it off she said and come back to me at eleven o'clock. Christ I was 
never so embarrassed in all my life. It never happened before and then 
to disgrace myself like a kid before a mirror. T’ll cut the things off. 
I swear I will. Me a guy and four ways to Sunday. And the mug of beer 
replenished.” 


He thought if he ever came to something he realized to be himself, 
he would take off his hat and bow, stagey and whisper sidewise in a 
cracked hoarse voice. What. Something. Something fitting to such a new 
estate. Something to render recognition to his lordship. Something that 
he might treasure as a deserved devotion from a waif to a human being 
crowned with a resolute position. That was the way it should be. In 
the meantime he lost himself in hunger and satiation and when the 
reversal came he had only to change his clothes and his habit to be 
dressed to suit the occasion. But his voice and his speech were a combina- 
tion of both, and something was always bound to be off color. A situation 
generously speaking: the one to give away the other and nothing the same 
again (like the poet said). And the poet says and that brought something 
up. And he introduced himself and the other guy said )O( and then 
talked last night on the radio and the sweetest fairy wrote marginalia 
upon his cuff. And the telephone numbers, a dame or a guy (sometimes 
the same). The ozone of an isolated sex hung upon wires. And the 
————————————— ee _ l 
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thoughts that went with them. He remembered writing a letter to a 
guy saying, Dear Harry and signed Fraternally Yours and the guy wrote 
back a long friendly letter saying, Dear Louis and signed Faithfully 
Yours. He remembered this distinctly. He couldn’t by any chance have 
been mistaken. This undoubtedly was a fact and marked it on his memory 
as Stolen or Lost. There was a time out in Arizona in the flower of 
adolescence when the sky was more than a sky and the sahuaras held 
more than passing significence. And the moon was globular and bigger 
than anything he had ever seen in his life, yellow as butter and the taste 
in his mouth like strong tequila. And there was a girl there that he met 
but never knew. Of course, the body was there and the pounding rhythm 
and the illusion of compound interest but he never knew her. Afterwards 
he heard that she was a whore. He never did know what was meant by 
that. But it was indubitably a fact. Or was it. Anyway, also. A closed 
chapter headed by another guy that faded away at the finish. Write it 
up. Say, uninvited a gem from the brain. And yet he was here or there or 
some other place or another and became so inextricably identified with he 
that he or he knew hardly the one from the other. A case . . 

And still the evening dragged on. 

An equation for $.0.S. demanding solution. 

A case. 

Signing off. 

OC) 


EPITHALAMIUM 


Horace Gregory 


This creature with the mild blue eye 

dreaming over his blond mustaches in the subway 
and on suburban streets 

meets 

his evil day 

that turns his bones to fuel 

and flesh to clay 

(poor dog) 


One hour 

sinks into the next 

and the shadow of time 

pierces the retina of the mild blue eye. 
Nee ene 
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O see him lie 
buried with a woman. 
Bend down into the suburbs, 
hear her voice 
in whispers circling through the noise 
of the city. 
And what she tells 

illuminates 
the phosphorescent pattern of 
his muscles in her brain 
and those who hear discern 
how mighty tissues burn 
with ancient energy: 
see the limbs and torso risen 
from the earth again, 
through stones and bricks 
and hard pine floors 
flowering through bed sheets. 
Her unmistakable voice 
will point you where 
his members were, 
now fallen like the fall 
of a strong dynasty. 
These shall be all 
of him forever. 

No elegies, 
only her voice, 
the laughter of old friends 
and enemies. 


O 


FINAL REMARKS ON CRITICISM 


I. Correction of Error: 

In Note on . . . Eliot we suggested possible identity of our ‘abun- 
dance’ and Professor Babbitt’s ‘enthusiasm.’ Promised investigation demon- 
strates error of expectation by discovery that ‘humanism’ (query: does 
Erasmus shake Basel minster at impudent misuse of term?), beyond being 
merely moderation carried to excess, involved invocation of outgrown 
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ethical criteria, and vulgarization which makes Eliot-cult look like select 
gentleman’s club beside Ku Klux Klan. Vide §III infra. 


Il. Addendum on Mr Eliot: 

Importance of Mr Eliot’s poetry historical, as closing epoch: all his 
poems demonstrate inadequacy of collapsed philosophic background (what 
did for time of Dante inadequate for our century) ; thesis of his poetry is 
that it is no longer possible to write poetry. Historic importance: sum- 
mary of past poetry and philosophic background thereof, and lyric ex- 
pression of despair at their present insufficiency. Future poetry predictably 
must take new direction; Mr Eliot historically a full-stop, albeit in per- 
sonal emotion and attitude a point of interrogation. Essays similarly not 
of our century: cause again involvement of outgrown philosophies and 
aesthetics. If plausible conclusions on inacceptible premises are desired, 
M Maritain obviously is finest modern exponent, far outranking Mr Eliot. 


III. Professor Babbitt: 

Possible to agree heartily with Professor Babbitt when he demonstrates 
why Rousseau is personally bad and influentially pestiferous; but when, 
for one example, Flaubert is adjudged bad by same criteria, these criteria 
are shown by inapplicability to lack catholic scope. This fault not at all 
confined to Professor Babbitt. 


IV. E g: Messrs Lewis and Spengler: 

Difficult to deny accuracy and importance of Mr Wyndham Lewis's 
observations on cults cf artist, child, and time. But again application of 
fixed theory to special examples produces preposterous errors in judgment: 
e g: on Mr James Joyce. Similarly validity of plausible theories of Herr 
Professor Spengler is impeached, if not destroyed, by absurdities of specific 
applications: e g: Sr Picasso feeble because he lacks browns. This charac- 
teristic critical limitation uot merely coincidence. 


V. Trope re Taste: 

Let us naively imagine an enormous stone cut in numerous facets, on 
each facet a number, and on the topmost facet in small a flat projection 
of the entire stone, showing all the numbers and their sum. It is much as 
if Messrs Babbitt, Lewis, Spengler, et al, each approaching from a dif- 
ferent direction, had read one number on one facet and, recognizing it as 
in some cames a perfect key, had attempted to apply it similarly to every 
case. Their limitations explicable and excusable, for the scope necessary 
for a complete examination of every facet, all to be borne simultaneously 
in mind when exercising judgment, already rendered difficult enough by 
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increasing complexity of knowledge, will when this complexity reaches a 
certain point become impossible. But paradoxically direct good taste more 
often than not seems to choose as if bent over top summary facet. This 
direct exercise of taste is what genuine artist uses at moment of creation; 
and is, despite all the bad taste existent, ultimately surer than any such 
theoretical criteria as these noted above which are so readily reducible to 
absurdities. 


VI. Psychology of Taste: 

Apodeiotic weakness of good taste as a criterion is that to date it can 
be neither explained nor fixed. Hence its liberty is abused by bad taste 
and pseudo good taste, and it tends in the critical mind to be identified with 
loose thinking and allegations of ineffable absolutes; by offering, more- 
over, no codifiable critical standard, it affords a critic no exterior authority 
to which he may point when challenged. Only sound (=universally 
applicable) criterion is pure choice (good taste); only way in which 
taste may be scientifically ordered is by laboratory psychological analysis 
impossible at present stage of psychology. Valuable first steps being taken, 
however, by only literary critic with sense of both scope and modernity, 
Professor I A Richards, in original conjunction with Messrs Ogden 
and Wood. 


VII. The Artist and Criticism: 

Hugnet (Le Droit de Varech): Sans bornes, Vimagination doit avoir 
des bases précises. Given, ut ante, severest personal canons, the less the 
artist concerns himself with theoretic criticism and the more with applica- 
tion and his own highest taste, the better his chance of positive accomplish- 
ment. Or, as Professor Richards points out, though communication is the 
essential final aim of artist, paradoxically the less he concerns himself with 
communication (cf commercial art) and the more with expression, the 
more perfect the communication. 


VIII. The Artist v Criticism: 

The few good critics and their successors may be trusted in the next 
six hundred years to get at some of the psychic bases of sound taste. Since 
their researches concern the receiving rather than the transmitting aspects 
of art, the artist will avoid sterilization by leaving them alone. Surely we 
need not repeat the cry to the un‘humanized’ unregimented unstultified 
potentialities of this floundering republic of letters: ‘make something.’ If 
this be redundancy, regard the Prufrocks, or regard artists actually per- 
mitting themselves concern about a parlor-game like ‘humanism.’ 


SM 
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SONNET 
Lionel Abel 


Shadows will remember how the night 
Grew fat and tortured little boys and girls 
And said, ‘““My medicine is not for pearls 
Bartered,” as the eyelids filled with sight 


And little boys and girls knew and fright 
Was little boys and girls and shadows and 
Night grew: fat and could not understand 
That boys and girls are little nights of night 


Shadows will remember, boys and girls 

Will know and throw away their little hands 
Night’s medicine will splinter into pearls 

And shadows will remember, hands will grow, 
And night will fatten, boys and girls will know. 


CO 
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POSSIBILITY OF CRITERIA 


Ezra Pound 


The function of the editor is to select. He has a limited surface of 
paper at his disposal and his job is to fill it with the most vital stuff he 
can find. 

The function of the critic (benevolent and beneficent) is to select. 

The function of the writer of critical articles is to make manifest his 
dissociations. 

Literature does not exist in a vacuum. 

Critical writing is ancillary. It is the shoe-horn not the foot. The 
attempt to pass it off as peer to creative writing is rooted in inferiority 
complex, the jealousy of the eunuch for Don Juan. 

“Critical dicta are points of departure not limits or circumscriptions” 
(present author 20 years earlier). 


——eeeeeeeeeeee— 
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The good editor picks by flair. Well and good. He is not looking for 
finish or for work done to specifications, and he has, as editor, no need 
whatever to analyze his flair either for himself or for anyone else. Never- 
theless he must in course of time become more or less aware of what he 
is looking for—and even aware, more or less, how he finds it. 


SHERRY MANGAN 


In choosing (supposing it did choose) a critical spokesman I don’t 
see that PAGANY cd. have done better than accepting Mr Mangan. 
His general position re/ the relation of criticism to other writing is so 
sound that I am all the more ready to argue certain phrases that seem to 
me either questionable or erroneous, or if you like, to insist on certain 
dissociations, which he has neglected to make. For example 


COCTEAU 


I see no resemblance whatever between Mr Eliot’s fatigue and M 
Cocteau’s adventures. Cocteau will try anything once. My ikon of 
Cocteau is that of a frail man balancing a two ton weight on a peacock 
feather and taking the risk that this weight will at any moment fall on 
his head or his shinbones. 

Eliot’s leaning against a church or a king or any convenient lamp-post 
is merely part of the general post war fatigue. It is all or mostly poppy- 
cock. It is of no importance or interest save in so far as it is transported 
from a weary Bloomsbug to the vast open spaces etc. 

Cocteau takes to catholicism. Very well. It means that he takes to a 
catholicism @ la Cocteau, when he finds that this isn’t exactly what the 
good fathers want he looks around for the next day’s activity. 

While the present writer withdraws from the changing follies of the 
world to contemplate the more or less tideless sea and the more or less 
changeless mountains, M Jean jumps from the “opium of the people” to 
the simple material “hop,” by the time the gossips have him ‘‘detained” 
in a maison de santé one finds him not in a maison de santé but sitting in 
bed perfectly lucid, he is getting himself unpoisoned. It happens to be 
rather painful but he now knows about “hop.” I have known M Jean for 
a decade and if there is one impression I have had from that slender and 
nervous figure it is the impression of a finé and high courage, of a man 
using his strength to the last absolute limit. Another early impression 
(comparative) dates from the day I was going through Jean Hugo’s 
english version of Le Cap, namely that the difference between me and 
these Parisians was that I cd. do four hours desk work at a stretch and 
that they were good for about 15 minutes. 
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Nevertheless my last sight of Cocteau (April 1930) was Cocteau in the 
midst of producing a film. He had just discovered that he needed 40,000 
francs for a snowstorm (made of borax). 

Nothing cd. be more superficial that the view of Cocteau as snob. 
M Jean played a jazz drum in 1922, the second-rate literati sat near 
the door of the cabaret with envious ee. etc. He did not play the drum 
like a black buck or real American college boy, he played it as if he were 
performing an excessively delicate mathematical operation. I suspect he 
stopped as soon as he understood it. 

Mr Hemingway is preeminently the wise guy. Mr Hemingway esti- 
mated M Jean’s religion quite wisely in his 

Neothomist Poem. 
The lord is my shepherd. 
I shall not want 
him for long. 

Yet both Hemingway and Picabia underestimate M Cocteau. 

PICABIA has the finest philosophic mind I have ever encountered. 
He is one of the very few men capable of dealing with general ideas 
at all. At the time when (oh whenever it was) when Picabia lived out 
there by the Porte Maillot he used to tease M Cocteau. He used to 
pull M Jean’s leg to the length of twenty good feet of rubber and then 
watch it snap back and M Jean had no mechanism to deal with that 
situation. 

Picabia denounced M Cocteau: Il abime tout, c’t homme 1a. C’est la 
Tour Eiffel de Delauney. 

This last was for Les Mariés. It contains an injustice. There is a 
definite act if not of invention at least of carriage in getting a subject from 
the easel picture to the stage. 

Brancusi who has no mechanism for dealing with the Parisian top-mob 
can sit back and admire Cocteau for his energy in getting about and 
dealing with the dambastuds. 

Natalia Barney who is certainly the best thing that ever came out of 
Dayton Ohio has written somewhere in her desultory scribblings: J have 
got a great deal out of life. Perhaps more than was in it. 

Cocteau has certainly extracted interest from a great variety of hetero- 
clite objects (a la Picasso if you like) but . . . are we here to deal with 
the life around us? Do these things exist? celluloid imitations of glasses 
of cherry-phosphate etc. 

You can not limit Cocteau to the fashionable producer. You have 
Cocteau, the man who in France in the years just after the war cd. 
write a straight plain simple essay relying on nothing but its lucidity and 
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good sense. Cocteau the refresher of the french language. Cocteau who 
stays within his own limitations but has never been stopped by any 
keep off the grass signs; by any “chi tocca al filo muore’’; by any poison 
label. 

Cocteau always with a new toy, because it amuses him, Cocteau, 
always talking and always saying something that he was not saying when 
one saw him the week or the year before, Heracleitan if you like, c’est 
la vie, the perfectly natural life of Jean Cocteau. 

And as for snobs, there is no doubt that they wd. like to nest in his 
tail feathers, but this assiduity does not ‘ 

“Mais, mon cher!! Les X . . . , mais mon cher, dans AUCUN 
pays du monde!!” 

The feather is no longer attached te the bird. Hence the high fre- 
quency in the frequent denunciations of Cocteau. 


HENRY JAMES 

“the snobisme that followed Henry James.” No my dear Mangan. Or 
yes, snobisme may have followed dear Henry BUT: 

If there is one thing that H J did it was to warn his compatriots 
against being taken in by the English. My first explosion was: did he do 
anything except warn us? 

My second is: at any rate how much of the work is a warning? the 
vacuity of public men (Tragic Muse, Private Life) the vacancy of Lady 
Barberina? 

At any rate he warned me. With a phrase, a tone (given the ambience 
and the situation) an expression all-comprehending, abysmal, without any 
need for specific, in fact under circumstances when specific utterance wd. 
have been impossible. 

Mr James was dissatisfied with the American literary life of the “80's.” 
For this neither Mr Mangan nor any other sane man will now in moments 
of lucidity blame him. It is not necessary to follow this statement by the 
really dastardly assumption that H J was satisfied with the English. 


CRITERIA 

Literature does not exist in a vacuum. My commendation of “Morada” 
was largely due to Morada’s seeming to be aware of literature as part 
of the general and social existence, whereas The New Masses group seems 
rather in need of a declaration analogous to Mussolini’s remark: Posses- 
sion of a Fascist membership card does not confer literary genius on the 
holder. 

The condition of man in social organism and the working of the latter, 
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are parts of legitimate subject matter. All major literature has taken count 
of the relation of the one to the rest. If you have a potato-faced premier 
or a pot-bellied usurer or agglomerate of the elected in place of a 
(in reality probably unpicturesque) “tyrant” you must adjust your ter- 
minology ad rem. And you must be ready to learn how the damnblasted 
thing functions. 

The realist (in the Maupassant line) short story is a most useful form. 
The changes effected or effectable in its technique have been and are 
very few. Technique does not consist solely in playing about with ver- 
biage. The major part of technique consists in shaping the material into 
the FORM. There is more technique in a novel or in a vol. of stories 
by Edgar Wallace than in a year’s issue of the Criterion and of all the 
highbrow weeklies on the market. 

As to possible criteria. You can go back to the original Imagist mani- 
festo and find enough criteria to keep you busy for some time. Custom 
doth not stale, because the practice is not common. Every ten years or so 
someone ought to git the boat up into dry dock and scrape off the 
barnacles. 

One of the simplest tests or criteria that critic or editor can apply is 


the perfectly simple: Use no word that does not contribute to the pres- 
entation. 


This sentence does not provide the Bloomsburgers with a subject for 
unbounded yatter. There is nothing to be said about it. The writer either 
does or doesn’t. The saying has never become popular. Not even Amy 
cd. popularize it. Imagism was never, if I may interrupt Mr Mangan, 
Imagism was never popularized, Amygism was popularized. The Amygist 
manifestos omitted this troublesome clause. It meant too much work. 
The Amygists dug out the longest word they cd. find in my published 
writings. I had used “polyphonic” with a definite meaning applicable to 
rhyme-schemes of Arnaut Daniel. I had, I think, indicated that there was 
a difference between the term so used and polyphony as a technical term 
in musical text books. However it was a long word and it was used to 
start yatter concerning what turned out to be dilutations of Paul Fort. 

That second clause of the first manifesto is as useful to the prose 
writer as to the poet. The editor finds a ms. unsatisfactory, he doesn’t 
know quite why. There are dead twigs on the tree yet the tree doesn’t 
seem dead all over. The author had, perhaps, something to say but went 
to sleep while saying it. The page is sprinkled with words that don’t 
function. 

I can’t see that this clause has ever hindered a first rate writer. It 
is however an instrument for measuring voltage. 
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Most contemporary verse (a.d. 1930) seems to me rather unsatisfac- 
tory. Not, you understand, whol/y unsatisfactory but rather unsatisfac- 
tory. The third clause of the first manifesto was a rather general ref- 
erence to melodic line. You can’t get a whole technical treatise into a 
manifesto. I ref: the reader to Boris de Schloezer’s remarks on melody 
in his book on Stravinsky. 

I have heard that poetry is an art in which the art of words and that 
of music are fused or welded together. It wd. be better, and wd. show 
more historic and factual sense to say that it is an art that occurs before 
these two arts have split apart from their parent stem. 

It is undoubtedly possible to exercise either art separately, as a violinist 
may do finger exercises for the left hand for half an hour and then turn 
to practice bowing. One does not expect the violinist to separate these two 
activities during a concert. The difference between poetry and prose is 
due to a different proportion of the musical element. Most versifiers are 
today (as they were in 1912) too god damned lazy to study the musical 
side of their craft. Some are not interested in it all. There is no use in 
talking to what Mr Mangan calls the “never-had-its.” 

Mr Mangan uses the term “abundance,” possibly the old term “copia” 
wd. satisfy his requirement. But there is pseudo-copia. Just as there is 
pseudo-experiment. We have had a flood of pseudo-experimenters who are 
merely there in granpap’s laboratory fooling around with the test tubes. 
They haven’t learned any chemistry, they don’t mean to learn any chem- 
istry. Haven’t great discoveries been due to accident? 

There are two questions the critic or editor can ask himself in the 
presence of a new manuscript: 

1. Has the author studied his metier? 

2. Has he investigated his subject? 

I note in Pagany for its first year a very good case of defect in the 
second of these. A most estimable and serious young man whose career 
I have watched with attention though I have never been satisfied with 
his work, has tackled a public subject. But he has tackled it without 
knowledge. Uncouth reporters have done the job better. 

I repeat that a frenchman has written a treatise to prove that Homer 
was an army doctor. He tries to prove it from Homer’s knowledge of 
wounds. Some other guy has written an essay to prove that Shakespeare 
must have served as a lawyer’s clerk. 

The subject matter of an author in the year 1931 is man, a savage, 
governed largely by avaricious barbarian blahbooers, in an age where the 
focus is economic (not political) and in which the economic factor is 
extremely Heracleitan because of the rapid movement of practical science. 
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The reds, let us say, try to construct an ideal community for cab- 
drivers. In five years there will be no cabdrivers left. Cabdrivers’ para- 
dise is unfit for chauffeurs. The serious author has got to look for the 
permanent equations or at least he has got to be interested in the relative 
durability of the equations. It is just as floppy for an author today to 
ignore economics (finance, distribution, distribution of purchasing power, 
distribution of the benefit accruing to society as a whole from machines) 
as it wd. have been for an early greek bard to ignore transport by sail. 

Mr. Mangan is quite right in saying that we can afford to ignore 
Dresden china theology. Aquinas is hardly a serious (in the modern 
sense) character. (I suspect that Scotus Eriugina was.) 


MR ELIOT 


Literature does not exist in a vacuum. Neither is it actually printed 
and published in an Utopia. Utopia for the duration of this essay can be 
taken to mean a community of lively men loving justice and eager to see 
and understand the literary manifestations of their contemporaries. In so 
far as Mr Mangan hammers Mr Eliot for his kindly introduction to the 
castrated British edtn. of my poems I must point out that it is just that, 
a British edtn. Mr Mangan is quite fair elsewhere in his essay in pointing 
out that after all Eliot is in England writing for the Bri’sh and that the 
damage caused by his hobbies has been caused more by their transporta- 
tion to an unsuitable milieu than by their inherent nature. Let him enter- 
tain for a moment the following propositions: 

It does not matter a tinker’s damn (or one faint Bloomsburried sigh) 
what anyone in England thinks of me or of Mr Joyce or of Mr Lewis 
(author of The Apes of God). It matters quite considerably to anyone 
resident in that island that the best contemporary work can not get 
printed there without continual fuss and botheration. If a certain amount 
of the more active work was printed in that muck hole in 1917 and 1918 
it was due largely to a sort of quakeress nun who subsidized the Egoist 
and who was willing to sit for a number of hours daily in a sort of cell 
labeled “office.” (Someday I shall perhaps do a monograph of the british 
woman of letters from Harriet Wilson to Harriet Weaver.) 

When it became impossible to get contemporary work printed in Eng- 
land and when Ulysses was merely sequestered and its importer put under 
official blackmail that island appeared to me rather as the nethermost 
parts of a privy. A place not to be dwelt in. 

Mr Mangan may legitimately take that preface as symptomatic of 
some of Mr Eliot’s mental habits, but for sake of rendering justice he 
shd. also consider it as a diagnosis of the Bri’sh public. That preface 
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shows the measures which an admittedly acute and intelligent editor 
thinks it necessary to take (I believe quite rightly) in order to insert 
even the more anodyne parts of my writing into a circle of Bri’sh readers 
large enough to pay the bare expenses of printing the volume. 

The book shd. not have reached America at all (save for the research 
work of bile specialists). The American reader is provided with Live- 
right’s edition of my Collected Poems. 

The Bri’sh public is hardly our public, it is in a limited sense a sub- 
ject. Mr Mangan is welcome to study it. He shd. realize that my Homage 
to Propertius is not only a ‘‘Persona” but a Persona which implies that 
one empire going to hell is very much as another (Bri’sh as Roman). 
Mr. Eliot knows that the Bri’sh reader won’t like this.’ 


* ar as I know only three Englishmen have either understood or liked the 
. ret one of them (The late Thos. Hardy) suggested a means of “making 
it easier for the reader.” Which you can, if you like, chalk up against Life’s L'il 
Ironies. Mr Hardy’s comment was filled with acute good sense. I can only hope 
that my later work has shown the effect of his lesson. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Eucene ATcET died in 1927, between the ages of 80 and 90. A 
photographer for over fifty years, he peddled his photographs on the 
street. It was after his death, the collection discovered, that the quality of 
these recordings of the French scene was recognized. 


Epwarp: DaHLBERG is the author of “Bottom Dogs,” a novel. 
Maurice Grosser was born in Alabama. After starting at Harvard 
in the department of mathematics he transferred to the department of 


fine arts. He has been abroad since graduation on a travelling fellowship. 
He now lives in Paris and Villefranche. 


MarcarET LAIGHTON is the wife of Edward Forbes of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Donat McKENZIE is a membre titulaire of the Société Astronimique 
de France. He is an editor of Morada. 


Ezra Pounp is now resident in Italy. 


RICHARD THoMa lives in Paris. He has been published in Tambour, 
Blues, Morada, transition and other magazines. 


ALIcE TRUMBULL was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1904. She 
has been educated in this country and abroad. “Trees” is her first con- 


tribution to a magazine. She lives in New York City. 


Romer WILSson was the wife of Edward J. O’Brien. “Tender Advice” 
gives title to a posthumous volume, shortly to be published. 
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